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'TWIXT  EAGLE  AND  DOVE 


An  Earlier  "Day"       ^       ^       ^       ^ 

ON  January  27,  1859, — that  is,  nearly  sixty 
years  ago, — a  shadow  fell  on  this  planet : 
none  the  less  a  shadow  because  no  one  observed 
it  at  the  time.  The  Kaiser  was  born.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  a  not  uninstruetive  task  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  world  into  which  he  irrupted. 

In  England  at  any  rate  the  weather  on  this 
day,  which,  by  the  way,  appertains  to  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  known  as 
"  the  golden-mouthed,"  was  favourable.  "  Hazy, 
with  a  hoar  frost,"  is  the  official  description  in 
town.  The  greatest  cold  was  32-0  degrees ;  the 
minimum  temperature,  on  grass,  29  "0 ;  while  in  the 
country  the  mean  temperature  was  44-7  degrees, 
with  a  west  wind. 

Consols  were  at  95f ,  and  you  could  get  only 
just  over  25  francs>  and  25  and  a  half  lire,  for 
a  pound.  Mankind  at  large  was  in  a  state  of 
peace  and  happiness.  There  was  indeed  in  pro- 
gress a  period  of  estrangement  between  Napo- 
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leon  III  and  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef,  which,  as 
it  happened,  was  to  lead  shortly  to  war  in  Italy ; 
but  war  was  not  instantly  inevitable.  America 
was  still  on  the  wrong  side  of  its  slavery  conflict, 
although  at  the  very  moment  John  Brown  was 
perhaps  pondering  upon  his  famous  and  fatal 
deed;  England,  just  through  with  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  with  the  Crimea  receding  into  the 
past,  was  entering  upon  a  long  spell  of  pacific 
prosperity.  Prussia  too,  outwardly,  was  full  of 
goodwill  to  man.  Donati's  comet,  an  arrival  of 
1858,  was  still  in  people's  minds.  Those  who 
had  been  speculating  as  to  its  inner  meaning 
— all  comets  being  of  course  in  league  with 
human  destiny — might  perhaps  find  the  answer 
now. 

Politics  were  quiet.  Lord  Derby,  grandfather 
of  our  Ambassador  in  Paris,  was  in  power,  and 
although  his  government  was  nearer  the  end 
than  he  knew,  he  had  no  particular  reason  for 
anxiety.  On  the  27  th  he  held  a  Cabinet 
Meeting  at  10  Downing  Street,  at  which  were 
present  the  following  Ministers :  the  Right 
Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  Lord  Chancellor  Chelmsford, 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 
Earl  of  Malmesbury,  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton, 
General  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  J,  Pakington, 
Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Henley,  Lord  J.  Manners, 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Walpole,  who,  however,  had 
tendered  his  resignation  from  the  Home  Office. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  neither  in  the  Govern - 
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ment  nor  in  the  House  at  that  time,  but  who 
within  a  few  months  was  to  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  under  Palmerston,  had,  the  day  before, 
become  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  which  had  declared  for  a  union  with 
Greece.  In  commenting  upon  the  appointment 
the  Times  remarked,  on  this  very  morning, 
January  27 :  ^'^  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  accepted 
as  a  phenomenon  ;  he  cannot  be  comprehended 
or  explained.  He  is  a  right-honourable  Proteus, 
a  political  Sphinx,  the  type  of  versatility  and 
mystery,  of  all  that  is  left  to  the  world  of  the 
oracular  and  uncertain  in  statesmanship."  I 
quote  the  passage  merely  to  indicate  that  what- 
ever else  changes  and  disappears,  the  method  of 
the  leader-writer  is  immutable  and  persists.  Mr. 
Bright,  also  out  of  office,  was  attacking  the  Poor 
Laws  in  a  speech  at  Rochdale.  In  Ireland 
O' Donovan  Rossa  and  Stephens  were  laying  the 
foundations  of  Fenianism. 

In  literature  England  was  in  her  mid- Victorian 

strength.     Mr.  Wordsworth,  the  late  Laureate,  had 

died  in  1850  ;  on  January  19,  a  week  before  the 

.Kaiser    burst    upon   us,     Mrs.    Wordsworth,    his 

ddow,    "the    venerable   but    cheerful    prop   of 

lis  declining   years,"   as    Irving' s    Annals   of  our 

'Times   puts   it,  had  joined   him.       On   the    21st 

[bad   died    Henry    Hallam,  father   of  Tennyson's 

[immortal  friend.     Tennyson,  who  would  be  fifty 

August,  was    at   work    on    Idylls  of  the  King, 

rhich    were    to    be   published  in   the  autumn. 
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Dickens,  who  was  nearing  forty-seven,  was  busy 
with  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  Thackeray,  who  was 
forty-seven,  was  writing  The  Virginians  from 
hand  to  mouth  in  the  splendid  free-and-easy 
way  of  such  giants,  and  was  in  the  thick  of  his 
row  with  Edmund  Yates.  Carlyle,  aged  sixty- 
three,  had  been  busy  for  years  over  his  life  of 
an  earlier  Prussian  prince,  Frederick  the  Great, 
which  was  to  take  him  yet  some  years  more. 
George  Eliot,  aged  thirty-eight,  had  just  read 
the  proof  sheets  of  Adam  Bede.  George  Mere- 
dith, aged  thirty,  and  already  known  to  the  fit 
and  few  as  a  poet  and  a  grotesque  fabulist,  was 
about  to  put  forth  a  romance  of  modern  lovers 
to  be  entitled  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel. 
Matthew  Arnold,  aged  thirty-six,  who  more  than 
most  thoughtful  persons  would  have  regretted 
the  recent  activities  of  the  Kaiser,  was  still  more 
of  a  poet  than  a  critic,  and  was  working  on 
Merope.  He  had  not  yet  invented  Arminius. 
Browning,  aged  forty-six,  was  engaged  upon 
Dramatis  Personce  and  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 
Swinburne  had  just  reached  his  majority. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  aged  fifty- two,  had  just  pub- 
lished his  essay  On  Liberty,  little  thinking  of 
the  sucking  arch  foe  to  Liberty  who  was  enter- 
ing this  mundane  sphere.  Down  at  Woodbridge 
in  Suffolk  a  scholarly  recluse,  named  Edward 
FitzGerald,  was  adding  the  last  fastidious 
touches  to  his  translation  of  Omar  Khayyam ; 
at    Down    in  Kent   a    naturalist   named    Charles 
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Darwin  was  completing  a  theory  of  evolution 
to  be  entitled  The  Origin  of  Species',  while  in 
France  Charles  Gounod  was  composing  Faust 
and  J.  F.  Millet  was  painting  "The  Angelus." 
On  the  easel  of  our  English  Millais,  preparing 
for  the  Spring  Academy,  was  "The  Vale  of 
Rest." 

Among  those  still  happily  among  us  who  were 
already  in  this  vale  of  tears  were  Mr.  Asquith, 
who  was  six ;  Mr.  Balfour,  who  was  ten ;  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  was  thirteen  ;  and  Lord  Haldane, 
all  unwitting  of  where  his  spiritual  home  was  to 
be,  an  infant  of  two.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  was 
eighteen ;  R.  L.  S.  was  eight ;  and  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  was  Lord  Haldane's  coeval.  Lord  Hals- 
bury,  whom  Time  with  his  scythe  cannot 
dismay,  was  thirty-three.  My  Lord  North- 
cliffe  was  not  yet ;  nor  was  his  Prime  Minister. 
Wellington  had  been  dead  six  years,  and 
Alfred  Stevens  was  at  the  very  moment  at 
work  on  his  memorial  for  St.  Paul's  ;  Napoleon 
had  been  dead  nearly  thirty  -  eight  years. 
President  Wilson  was  just  two,  prattling  in 
Virginia,  and  Georges  Clemenceau  was  a 
vigorous  tiger  cub  of  seventeen,  at  school  at 
Nantes. 

Among  the  enlightened  who  left  the  world 
within  a  very  short  time  of  the  Kaiser's  arrival 
upon  it  were  Humboldt,  de  Tocqueville,  Ed- 
ward Irving,  Macaulay,  Metternich,  and  David 
Cox. 
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Glancing  at  the  market  reports,  I  find  that  we 
were  in  a  better  position  then  than  now — not 
a  very  difficult  accomplishment.  Coal  ranged 
in  price  from  14s.  9d.  to  21s.  a  ton  ;  large  con- 
signments of  foreign  sugar  changed  hands  at 
low  figures,  and  there  was  plenty  of  it ;  beef 
and  mutton  were  also  plentiful,  beef  fetching 
per  stone  of  8  lb.  (sinking  the  oifal)  from  3s.  8d. 
to  4s.  lOd.,  and  mutton  from  3s.  lOd.  to  5s.  But 
even  more  than  those  market  prices  will  the 
following  advertisement,  which  I  find  in  the 
Times ^  make  the  modern  reader,  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  Kultur,  envious :  "  The  Best 
Dinners  in  London  are  at  the  Royal  Wine  Shades, 
5  Leicester  Square,  consisting  of  six  soups,  six 
sorts  of  fish,  and  eight  joints,  cheese,  celery,  all 
for  Is.  6d.  per  head.  From  2  o'clock  till  half 
past  8.  Suppers  from  10  till  2."  It  is  long 
indeed  since  we  could  sup  in  a  restaurant  as 
late  as  2.  Much  as  we  have  to  blame  William 
Hohenzollern  for,  he  is  innocent  of  such  an  inter- 
ference with  the  liberty  of  the  true-born  Briton 
to  cultivate  dyspepsia  in  the  smallest  hours.  So 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  his  liability  ceases  with 
the  present  closing  regulations,  which  forbid  the 
sale  of  alcohol  after  9-30.  Even  when  we  had 
the  blessings  of  peace,  12.30  a.m.  saw  this  genera- 
tion flung  into  the  streets.  But  what  good  old 
times ! 

The  Kaiser  may  be  only  partly  to  blame  for 
the  shortening  of  our  convivial  opportunities, 
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but  it  is  he  and  he  alone  who  has  deprived  us 
of  the  EngUshman's  sacred  heritage :  Derby 
Day.  On  January  27,  however,  the  betting  was 
already  brisk  for  the  1859  race — 12  to  1  being 
laid  against  "The  Promised  Land." 

The  London  theatres  were  very  active,  and  it 
is  of  interest  to  note  how  fashion  in  dramatic 
entertainment  has  changed.  Sophistication  has 
set  in  in  earnest.  To-day  who  would  sit  out  a 
harlequinade — if  there  were  such  a  thing  to  sit 
out  ?  To-day  who  cares  for  pantomime  ?  But  in 
1859  some  form  of  pantomime  was  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  any  winter  programme.  I  append 
a  list  of  the  theatre  programmes  for  January  27, 
which  shows  not  only  how  simple  were  the  tastes 
of  1859,  but  also  how  little  has  theatrical  enter- 
prise grown.  Considering  the  lapse  of  years  and 
the  prominence  given  to  all  stage  personalities, 
there  is  less  dramatic  ambition  now  than  then. 
Music  halls  have  multiplied;  but  acting  has 
decreased-  in  range  and  intelligence.  For  what 
we  have  to  remember  is  that  the  programmes 
at  the  theatres  were  then  constantly  chang- 
ing. The  long  run  has  come  in  since  the 
Kaiser. 

Here  then  is  a  list  of  London  theatrical  per- 
formances on  that  historic  night.  At  Drury 
Lane  was  Latest  from  New  York,  followed  by  a 
pantomime,  Robin  Hood.  At  Covent  Garden 
was  Balfe's  Satanella,  and  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 
At  the  Haymarket  was  The  Busybody,  with  Buck- 
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stone,  Undine^  and  a  pantomime.  At  the  New 
Adelphi  was  The  Borgia  Ring,  with  Ben  Webster, 
Toole,  and  Paul  Bedford,  The  Last  of  the  Pigtails, 
and  Mother  Red  Cap.  At  the  Princess's  was  Mac- 
beth, with  Charles  Kean,  and  The  King  of  the  Castle 
pantomime.  At  the  Olympic  was  Naval  Engage- 
ments, followed  by  Mazeppa  and  An  Object  of 
Interest.  At  the  Lyceum  was  The  Sisters  Sacrifice, 
followed  by  The  Siege  of  Troy  and  the  Lauri 
family  in  a  pantomime.  At  Sadler's  Wells  was 
The  Stranger,  with  Mr.  Phelps,  and  Harlequin 
and  Old  Izaak  Walton;  or  Tom  Moore  of  Fleet 
Street,  the  River  Trout,  and  the  Seven  Sisters  of 
Tottenham.  At  the  Strand  was  The  Rule  of  Three, 
Kenilworth,  and  The  Little  Savage.  And  at  the 
Surrey  A  Helping  Hand,  followed  by  Harlequin 
Father  Thames  and  the  River  Queen. 

But  the  entertainment  of  London  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  theatres.  There  were 
other  amusements  too.  Circuses  had  not  yet 
lost  their  power  of  alluring.  At  Astley's  was 
The  Edict  of  Spain  and  Harlequin  Baron  Mun- 
chausen and  his  Comical  Cream  Cob  "  Ci-uiser."  At 
the  Alhambra  Palace  was  Howes  and  Cushing's 
Great  United  States  Circus.  The  Ohio  Minstrels 
were  at  the  Adelaide  Rooms.  The  Coloured 
Opera  Troupe,  in  Court  costume,  were  at  Rich- 
mond, in  "refined  negro  music  and  character." 
P.  T.  Barnum  was  lecturing  at  St.  James's  Hall ; 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens  was  reading  from  his  own 
writings  at  St.  Martin's  Hall.  The  fiftieth  anni- 
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versary  of  Mendelssohn's  birth  was  about  to  be 
celebrated,  also  at  St.  Martin's  Hall.  Albert 
Smith  was  being  funny  about  China  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall.  Sims  Reeves  was  at  the  St. 
James's  Hall.  The  Architectural  Photographic 
Association  was  holding  an  Exhibition  at  5a  Pall 
Mall  East. 

So  much  for  London  on  January  27,  1859. 
But  disaster  was  imminent,  and  the  baby  for 
whom  Prussia  was  waiting  arrived  duly  at  about 
lunch-time.  From  the  Windsor  correspondent 
of  the  Times  came  the  glad  news.  "  The  Royal 
Mother  and  infant,"  he  wrote,  "are  doing 
well.  .  .  .  Immediately  the  welcome  intelligence 
became  known  to  the  borough  authorities  and 
the  inhabitants  at  large,  they  gave  expression  to 
their  joy  by  suspending  in  front  of  their  houses 
various  banners,  bearing  the  arms  of  England  and 
Prussia  and  other  loyal  devices.  The  bells  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  George  and  St.  John's 
Church  sent  forth  many  peals."  Windsor  knows- 
better  to-day.  London  was  not  very  strong  in 
evening  papers  in  those  times ;  but  there  were 
substitutes.  At  the  Royal  English  Opera,  Covent 
Garden,  Mr.  Harrison  announced  the  event. 
His  words  were  "  received  with  tumultuous 
demonstrations  of  loyalty  by  a  crowded  auditory." 
A  day  or  so  later,  the  Spectator,  which  had  just 
passed  into  the  vigorous  hands  of  Mr.  Meredith 
Townsend,  added  to  the  announcement  of 
the   birth   these   words:    "The    Prussian   people 
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showed  considerable  interest  in  the  happy  event, 
and  the  Regent  and  his  Consort  appeared  on  the 
balcony  of  the  palace,  and,  amid  vociferous  cheer- 
ing, thanked  the  populace  for  their  sympathy." 
"  Sympathy  "  is  good. 
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THE  card  of  invitation — for  which  I  have  to 
confess  that^  Hke  a  true  social  cUmber,  I  had 
to  some  extent  angled — came  at  last,  stating  that 
my  visit  would  be  expected  on  the  following  day 
at  noon  precisely,  and  that  evening  dress  was  to 
be  worn.  As  I  did  not  receive  it  until  late  at 
night,  and  as  some  medals  had  to  be  bought  and 
a  carriage  and  pair  hired,  I  was  busy  enough 
after  breakfast.  The  medals  were  for  distri- 
bution afterwards  among  certain  intimates,  and 
the  carriage  and  pair  was  to  convey  my  friend  and 
me  to  the  reception,  because  we  wished  to  enter 
at  the  gate  of  honour,  and  if  you  would  do  this 
you  must  have  two  horses.  A  single  horse,  and 
you  are  deposited  at  an  inferior  door  and  have 
a  long  walk. 

It  was  to  one  of  the  most  famous  buildings  in 
the  world  that  we  were  going — possibly  the  most 
famous— and  the  horses'  hoofs  had  a  brave 
resonance  (not  wholly  to  be  dissociated  from 
thoughts  of  Dumas)  as  they  clattered  swiftly  over 
the  stones,  beneath  archways,  past  sentries,  and 
through  spacious  and  venerable  courtyards,  to  the 
II 
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foot  of  the  famous  stairway.  After  ascending  to 
an  ante-room,  where  colossal  guards  scrutinized 
us  and  splendid  lackeys  took  our  hats,  we  were 
shown  into  the  reception-room,  in  the  doorway  of 
which  an  elderly  gentleman  in  black  with  a  black 
bag  was  talking  with  such  animation  to  a  major- 
domo  that  we  had  to  interrupt  them  in  order 
to  pass. 

In  this  reception-room,  an  apartment  of  some 
splendour,  in  which  we  were  to  meet  our  host, 
sufficient  guests  had  already  assembled  to  occupy 
most  of  the  wall  space — for  that  is  how  we  were 
placed,  in  four  lines  with  our  backs  to  the  walls. 
There  were  about  ninety  in  all,  I  calculated,  of 
which  many  were  priests  and  nuns  and  many 
were  women,  a  few  youths,  a  few  girls,  and  a  very 
few  civilian  men.  It  needed  only  the  swiftest 
glance  to  discern  that  my  friend  and  I  were  the 
only  ones  who  had  complied  with  the  regulation 
about  evening  dress.  This,  naturally,  greatly  in- 
creased our  comfort,  since  we  became  at  once  the 
cynosure  (as  the  learned  would  say)  of  every  eye. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  little  knot  of 
officials,  including  four  or  five  soldiers,  all  chatting 
in  low  tones  and  occasionally  glancing  through 
the  door  opposite  that  by  which  we  had  entered, 
which  gave  upon  a  long  corridor.  So  for  some 
twenty  minutes  we  waited,  nervous  and  whisper- 
ing, when  suddenly  the  officials  stiffened,  the 
soldiers  hurriedly  fetched  their  rifles  from  the 
far  comer  (a  proceeding  not  without  humour 
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when  one  considers  all  things),  and  the  whole 
ninety  of  us  sank  on  our  knees  as  a  little  quick, 
dark  man,  dressed  in  white,  entered  the  room. 

To  be  on  one's  knees,  in  evening  dress,  at 
twenty  past  twelve  in  the  day,  facing  a  row  of 
people,  across  a  vast  expanse  of  carpet,  similarly 
kneeling,  and  being  also  a  little  self-conscious  and 
hungry,  is  not  conducive  to  minute  observation ; 
but  I  was  able  to  notice  that  our  host  was  alert 
and  bird-like  in  his  movements  and  had  a  search- 
ing, shrewd,  and  very  rapid  and  embracive  glance. 
Beneath  his  cassock  one  caught  sight  of  elaborate 
slippers,  and  he  wore  a  large  and  magnificent 
emerald  ring. 

As  he  was  late  he  got  briskly  to  work.  Each 
person  had  individually  to  be  noticed,  but  some 
had  brought  a  little  problem  on  which  advice  was 
needed ;  others  required  solace  for  the  absent 
and  afflicted  ;  most,  like  myself,  had  medals  of  the 
saints  which  were  to  be  made  more  efficacious ; 
and  three  or  four  of  the  priests  were  accompanied 
by  far  from  negligible  or  indigent  old  lady 
parishioners,  to  whom  such  an  event  as  this 
would  be  the  more  memorable  and  valuable  if 
a  little  conversation  could  be  added.  Hence, 
there  was  work  before  our  host ;  but  he  per- 
formed .  his  task  with  noticeable  discretion.  To 
me,  whom  at  last  he  reached,  he  said  nothing ; 
but  my  friend,  who  is  of  the  old  persuasion,  put 
to  him  the  case  of  a  dying  youth  and  obtained 
sufficient  assurance  to  be  comforted.  And  all 
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the  while  I  could  see  the  elderly  gentleman 
in  black  with  the  black  bag  glancing  round 
the  walls  from  the  doorway — his  function,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  being  that  of  a  doctor  intent 
upon  restoring  to  consciousness  those  (and  they 
are  numerous)  who  swoon  under  the  immensity  of 
this  ceremony. 

Having  come  to  the  last  of  his  visitors,  our 
host  retired  to  the  middle  of  the  room  and  de- 
livered a  short  address  on  the  meaning  of  his 
blessing  and  the  importance  of  rectitude.  He 
then  blessed  us  once  again,  collectively,  and  was 
gone,  and  we  struggled  to  a  vertical  position, 
the  elderly  ladies  finding  the  assistance  of  their 
attendant  priests  more  than  useful  in  this  process. 

My  knees,  too,  were  very  sore ;  but  what  did 
I  care  ?     I  had  seen  Pope  Benedict  XV. 
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Possessions         ^        ^        ^        ^        ^ 

SOME  one  has  offered  me  a  very  remarkable 
and  beautiful  and  valuable  gift — and  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  A  few  years  ago  I  should 
have  accepted  it  with  rapture.  To-day  I  hesitate, 
because  the  older  one  grows  the  less  does  one 
wish  to  accumulate  possessions. 

It  is  said  that  the  reason  why  Jews  so  often 
become  fishmongers  and  fruiterers  and  dealers  in 
precious  stones  is  because  in  every  child  of  Israel 
there  is  a  subconscious  conviction  that  at  any 
moment  he  may  be  called  upon  to  return  to  his 
country,  and,  naturally  wishing  to  lose  as  little 
as  possible  by  a  sudden  departure,  he  chooses  to 
traffic  either  in  a  stock  which  he  can  carry  on  his 
person,  such  as  diamonds,  or  in  one  which,  being 
perishable  and  renewable  day  by  day,  such  as  fruit 
and  fish,  can  be  abandoned  at  any  moment  with 
almost  no  loss  at  all.  Similarly  the  Jews  are  said 
to  favour  such  household  things  as  can  be  easily 
removed  :  rugs,  for  example,  rather  than  carpets. 
I  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  Jewish  blood, 
but  in  the  few  years  that  are  left  me  I  too  want 

I  be  ready  to  obey  the  impulse  towards  whatever 
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Jerusalem  I  hear  calling  me,  even  should  it  be 
the  platonically-loved  city  itself,  although  that 
is  unlikely.  Without  possessions  one  would  be 
the  readier  also  for  the  longer  last  journey. 
Naked  we  come  into  this  world  and  naked  we 
should  go.  Nor  should  we  wilfully  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  leaving  it. 

I  was  lately  led  by  its  owner,  rebuilder,  and 
renovator  through  the  rooms  and  gardens  of  a 
Tudor  house  which,  with  infinite  thought  and 
discretion,  has  been  reclaimed  from  decay  and 
made  fair  and  debonair.  At  every  step,  indoors 
and  out,  was  something  charming  or  adequate, 
whether  furniture  or  porcelain,  whether  flower  or 
shrub.  Within  were  long  cool  passages  where 
through  the  diamond  panes  sunlight  splashed  on 
the  white  walls,  and  bedrooms  of  the  gayest 
daintiness ;  without  were  lawns,  and  vistas,  and 
arrangements  of  the  loveliest  colours.  "  Well," 
my  hostess  asked  me,  "  what  do  you  think  of  it 
all  ?  "  I  thought  many  things,  but  the  one  which 
was  uppermost  was  this :  "  You  are  making  it 
very  hard  to  die." 

I  had  a  grandfather  who,  after  he  had  reached 
a  certain  age,  used  birthdays  as  occasions  on 
which  to  give  away  rather  than  receive  presents  ; 
and  I  am  sure  he  was  right.  But  I  would  go 
beyond  that.  The  presents  which  he  distributed 
were  bought  for  the  purpose.  I  would  fix  a  period 
in  life  when  the  wise  man  should  begin  to  unload 
his  acquisitions — accumulating  only  up  to  that 
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point  and  then  dispersing  among  the  young.  Ah! 
but  you  say,  why  be  so  illogical  ?  If  possessions 
are  undesirable,  are  they  not  undesirable  also 
for  the  young  ?  Well,  there  are  answers  to  that. 
For  one  thing,  who  said  anything  about  being 
logical  ?  And  then,  are  we  not  all  different  ? 
Because  I  choose  to  cease  accumulating,  that  is 
no  reason  why  others,  who  like  to  increase  their 
possessions,  should  cease  also.  And  again,  even  I, 
with  all  my  talk  of  renunciation,  have  not  suggested 
that  it  should  begin  till  a  middling  period  has 
been  reached  ;  and  I  am  all  for  circulating  objets 
d'art,  too.  I  should  like  a  continual  progression 
of  pictures  and  other  beautiful  things  throughout 
the  kingdom,  so  that  the  great  towns  could  have 
the  chance  of  seeing  the  best  as  well  as  London. 

So  far  am  1  from  withholding  possessions  from 
others,  that  as  I  walked  down  Bond  Street  the 
other  day  and  paused  at  this  window  and  that, 
filled  with  exquisite  jewels  and  enamelled  boxes 
and  other  voluptuous  trifles,  I  thought  how 
delightful  it  would  be  to  be  rich  enough  to  buy 
them  all — not  to  own  them,  but  to  give  them 
away.  To  women  for  choice ;  to  one  woman  for 
choice.  And  a  letter  from  France  this  morning 
mentions  a  variety  of  possessions  which  carry  with 
them,  in  the  trenches,  extraordinary  and  constant 
pleasure  and  consolation.  The  writer  is  a  lady 
who  works  at  a  canteen  in  the  big  Paris  terminus 
for  the  front,  and  she  says  that  the  soldiers  re- 
turning from  their  leave  often  display  to  her  the 
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mascots  and  other  treasures  which  are  to  comfort 
them  in  their  vigils  and  with  which  they  are 
always  well  supplied.  Sometimes  these  possessions 
are  living  creatures.  One  soldier  recently  pro- 
duced from  a  basket  a  small  fox  which  he  had 
found  and  brought  up^  and  which  this  lady  fed 
with  bread  and  milk  while  its  owner  ate  his  soup. 
Another  had  a  starling.  A  third  took  out  of  his 
pocket  a  venerable  handkerchief,  which,  on  being 
unrolled,  revealed  the  person  of  Marguerite — a 
magpie  whom  he  adored,  and  who  apparently 
adored  him.  They  were  inseparable.  Marguerite 
had  accompanied  him  into  action  and  while  he 
was  on  permission,  and  she  was  now  cheering  him 
on  his  return  to  the  danger  zone — if  any  one 
zone  can  any  longer  be  specially  honoured  by 
that  term.  She  was  placed  on  the  table,  where 
she  immediately  fell  asleep  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
meal  the  poor  fellow  rolled  her  again  in  the  hand- 
kerchief, popped  her  in  his  pocket,  and  ran  for 
his  tragic  train.  But  for  the  companionship  of 
Marguerite  his  heart  would  have  been  far  heavier ; 
and  she  was  thus  a  possession  worth  having.  But 
the  ordinary  ones  ?  No.  They  encumber  and 
retard. 
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Two  of  Martha's  Sons  <:>        ^        ^ 

MR.  KIPLING,  dividing,  in  that  fine  poem, 
men  into  the  Sons  of  Martha  and  the 
Sons  of  Mary — the  Sons  of  Martha  being  the 
servants  and  the  Sons  of  Mary  the  served  — 
characteristically  lays  his  emphasis  on  those  who 
make  machinery  to  move.     Thus  : 

The  Sons  of  Mary  seldom  bother,  for  they  have  inherited 

that  good  part, 
But  the  Sons  of  Martha  favour  their  Mother  of  the  careful 

soul  and  the  troubled  heart  ; 
And  because  she  lost   her   temper   once,  and   because   she 

was  rude  to  the  Lord  her  Guest, 
Her    Sons   must   wait   upon   Mary's   Sons,    world   without 

end,  reprieve  or  rest. 

It  is  their   care,  in   all   the   ages,  to   take   the   buffet   and 

cushion  the  shock. 
It   is    their    care   that   the   gear   engages — it   is   their   care 

that  the  switches  lock. 
It  is  their  care  that  the  wheels   run  truly — it  is  their  care 

to  embark  and  entrain. 
Tally,  transport,    and   deliver    duly  the   Sons   of   Mary  by 

land  and  main. 

I  Mr.  Kipling,  as  I  say,  is  thinking  more  of  highly 
trained  and  efficient  operatives  than  of  the 
quieter  ministrants  ;  but,  after  all,  some  of  Mary's 
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Sons  —  possibly  the  majority  of  them  —  stay  at 
home  and  refrain  from  running  the  Empire,  and 
these  too  count  upon  their  cousins  for  assistance. 

A  very  large  number  of  Martha's  Sons,  for 
example,  become  waiters ;  and  waiters  are  a  race 
to  whom  insufficient  justice  has  been  done  by 
men  of  letters.  There  should  be  a  Book  of 
Waiters,  as  there  was  a  Book  of  Doctors  and  a 
Book  of  Lawyers,  by  the  late  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  and 
a  Book  of  the  Table,  by  the  late  Dr.  Doran.  Old 
waiters  for  choice :  men  who  have  mellowed  in 
their  calling;  men  who  have  tasted  wines  for  them- 
selves and  studied  human  nature  when  it  eats  and 
is  vulnerable.  I  wish  somebody  would  compile  it. 
It  should  be  a  cosmopolitan  work :  England's  old 
waiters  must  be  there,  and  France's,  upon  whom 
most  clubmen  of  any  age  ought  to  be  able  to 
enlarge  fruitily.  In  fact,  all  well-stored  Bohemian 
memories  in  London  and  Paris  should  yield  much. 
And  Ireland's  old  waiters  most  conspicuously 
must  be  there ;  but  whoever  is  to  write  this 
book  must  hasten  to  collect  the  material,  for  in 
Ireland,  I  am  told,  the  old  waiter  is  vanishing. 
An  elderly  Irish  gentleman  with  whom  I  was 
talking  recently — or,  rather,  to  whom  I  was 
listening  as  he  searched  his  memory  for  drolleries 
of  the  past — said  that  the  disappearance,  under 
modem  conditions,  of  the  old  humorous  independ- 
ent waiters  of  his  earlier  day  is  the  one  which  he 
personally  most  regretted.  No  longer,  said  he, 
are  to  be  found,  except  very  occasionally,  these 
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worthy  friends  of  the  trcaveller — Martha's  Sons  at 
their  best^  or,  at  any  rate,  at  their  most  needed. 
Slow  they  may  have  been,  not  always  strictly 
sober,  and  often  despotic ;  but  they  were  to  be 
counted  upon  as  landmarks :  they  extended  a 
welcome,  they  fed  the  hungry  (in  time),  they 
slaked  the  thirsty  (more  quickly),  and  they  made 
remarks  amusing  enough  to  fortify  theij*  good 
points  and  palliate  their  bad.  "There  was  an 
old  fellow  named  Terence  at  Limerick,"  said  my 
friend,  and  there  followed  two  or  three  character- 
istic anecdotes  of  old  Terence  at  Limerick. 
"  There  was  old  Tim  at  Tralee,"  and  he  painted 
old  Tim  for  me  in  a  few  soft  strokes — red  nose, 
creaking  legs,  and  all.  What  though  his  nose 
was  red  and  his  legs  creaked,  Tralee  is  no  longer 
worth  visiting,  because  Tim  is  not  there.  That 
was  the  burden  of  the  lament.  These  old  fellows 
have  passed,  and  the  new  waiters,  most  of  whom 
are  foreigners  or  girls,  can  never  mature  into 
anything  comparable  with  them. 

Two  of  my  friend's  stories  I  may  tell.  One  is 
of  old  Dennis  at  Mallow,  who  on  being  asked  if 
the  light  in  the  coffee-room  could  not  be  made 
brighter,  said,  in  that  charming  definitive  Irish 
way,  that  it  could  not — the  repetition  of  the 
negative  being  so  much  more  final  than  our 
English  utterance  of  the  word  "no,"  just  as  the 
avoidance  of  the  word  "  yes,"  in  favour  of  the 
affirmative  "  I  will,"  is,  in  Ireland,  so  pleasant  a 
change  to  the  English  ear.  "  Is  it  always  like 
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this  ? "  my  friend  then  inquired.  "  It  is  not, 
sorr/'  said  old  Dennis;  "it  is  often  worse,"  Not 
a  great  anecdote,  but  you  must  brave  the  horrors 
of  St.  George's  Channel  to  meet  with  these  allur- 
ing unexpectednesses  of  speech.  Imagine  an 
English  waiter  thus  surprising  one !  The  other 
story  is  of  old  Florence,  head  waiter  at  a  certain 
Irish  yacht  club.  Some  sojourners  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, having  been  elected  honorary  members 
for  the  period  of  their  visit,  asked  a  few  American 
friends  to  dine  there,  and  then,  even  whfle  in 
the  boat  on  their  way  to  dinner,  suddenly  realized 
that  honorary  members  are  entitled  to  no  such 
privileges.  It  was  decided  to  put  the  case  to 
old  Florence.  "  Have  you  a  rule  against  honorary 
members  inviting  guests  ?  "  "  We  have,  sorr," 
said  he.  "Is  it  very  strictly  enforced  ?  I  mean, 
would  there  be  any  risk  in  breaking  it  ? " 
"There  would  not,  sorr.  The  only  rule  in  this 
club  that  is  never  broken,  sorr,  is  the  one  which 
forbids  gratuities  to  be  given  to  the  waiters." 

For  those  Sons  of  Martha  who  make  their 
living — and  not  a  bad  one — by  ministering  to 
their  hungry  fellow-creatures  there  is  no  call  to 
feel  sorry.  They  are  often  not  only  richer  but 
happier  than  their  customers,  and  when  the  time 
comes  they  retire  to  snug  little  houses  (of  which 
they  not  infrequently  own  a  row)  with  a  com- 
petence, and  pass  the  evening  of  life  with  their 
pipe  and  glass,  their  friends  and  grandchildren, 
moving  serenely,  if  perhaps  with  a  shade  too 
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plantigrade  a  step  (the  waiters'  heritage),  to  the 
grave.  No  call,  as  I  say,  to  feel  sorry  for  them ; 
but  what  of  those  other  Sons  of  Martha,  the 
railway  porters,  who  while  helping  us  to  travel 
and  get  away  from  home  never  travel  or  get 
away  from  home  themselves,  and  for  ever  are 
carrying  or  wheeling  heavy  trunks  or  searching 
for  visionary  cabs  ? 

The  mere  fact  of  never  having  a  holiday  is  not 
in  itself  distressing.  Holidays  often  are  over- 
rated disturbances  of  routine,  costly  and  un- 
comfortable, and  they  usually  need  another 
holiday  to  correct  their  ravages.  Men  who 
take  no  holidays  must  not,  therefore,  necessarily 
become  objects  of  our  pity.  But  I  confess  to 
feeling  sorry  for  those  servants  of  the  public 
who  apparently  not  only  never  take  a  holiday 
themselves,  but  who  spend  all  their  lives  in 
assisting  others  to  get  away. 

It  is  probably  no  privation  to  a  bathing-machine 
man  never  to  enter  the  sea ;  uproariously  happy 
in  that  element  as  his  clients  can  be,  their 
pleasure,  in  which  he  has  no  share,  does  not,  I 
imagine,  embitter  his  existence.  Similarly,  since 
a  waiter  either  has  eaten  or  is  soon  to  eat,  we 
need  not  waste  sympathy  on  his  unending  task  of 
setting  seductive  dishes  before  others.  But  it  is 
conceivable  that  some  of  those  weary  and  dejected 
men  whom  one  sees  at  Victoria,  for  example,  in 
the  summer,  eternally  making  an  effort,  however 
unsuccessful,  to  cope  with  the  exodus  of  Londoners 
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to  the  south  coast,  really  would  like  also  to  repose 
on  Brighton  beach.  But  no.  Their  destiny  is 
for  ever  to  help  others  to  that  paradise,  and 
remain  at  Victoria  themselves.  Just  as  Moses 
was  denied  the  Children  of  Israel's  Promised 
Land,  so  are  the  porters.  The  engine-driver  can 
go,  the  stoker  can  go,  the  guard  can  go, — indeed, 
they  must  go, — but  the  porters  get  no  nearer 
than  the  carriage  doors  and  then  wheel  back 
again.  And  if  the  plight  of  the  porters  at 
Victoria  is  unenviable,  think  of  that  of  the 
porters  at  the  big  termini  on  the  other  side  of 
London  when  they  read  the  labels  on  the 
luggage  which  they  handle ! — labels  for  the  west, 
for  the  land  of  King  Arthur ;  labels  for  the  north, 
for  delectable  Highland  retreats ;  labels  for 
Northumberland  and  Yorkshire ;  labels  for  the 
east  coast ;  labels  for  Kerry  and  Galway  and 
Connemara, 
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LOOKING  the  other  day  mto  Grimm^  I  came 
upon  the  story  called  '^  Hans  in  Luck,"  in 
which  a  foolish  fellow,  having  his  life's  savings  in 
a  bag,  gives  them  away  for  an  old  horse,  and  the 
old  horse  for  a  cow,  and  the  cow  for  a  pig,  and  so 
on,  until  at  last  he  has  only  a  heavy  stone  to  his 
name,  and,  getting  rid  of  that  burden,  thinks- 
himself  the  most  fortunate  of  men — Hans  in  luck. 
It  was  the  very  ordinary  metal  of  this  folk- tale 
which  Hans  Andersen  transmuted  to  fine  gold  in 
the  famous  story  entitled,  in  the  translation  on 
which  I  was  brought  up,  "  What  the  old  man 
does  is  always  right,"  which  is  a  veritable  epic  in 
little  of  simplicity  and  enthusiasm.  No  one  who 
has  read  it  can  forget  it,  for  its  exquisite  author 
is  there  at  his  kindliest  and  sunniest,  all  his 
sardonic  melancholy  forgotten. 

The  old  man,  in  bitter  financial  straits,  setting 
out  in  the  morning  to  sell  his  cow  at  market, 
makes,  in  his  incorrigible  optimism,  a  series  of 
exchanges,  all  for  the  worse,  so  that  when  he 
reaches  home  in  the  evening,  instead  of  a  pocket- 
ful of  money  to  show  for  his  day's  dealings,  he 
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has  only  a  sack  of  rotten  apples.  Nothing,  how- 
evei%  has  dimmed  his  radiant  faith  in  himself  as 
a  good  trafficker,  and  nothing  can  undermine  his 
wife's  belief  in  him  as  the  best  and  financially 
most  sagacious  of  husbands :  a  belief  which,  ex- 
pressed in  the  presence  of  two  gentlemen  who, 
having  had  a  wager  on  her  unshakeable  loyalty, 
had  come  to  the  house  to  settle  it,  led  to  the  old 
couple's  enrichment  and  assured  prosperity. 

It  was  this  charming  story  which  came  to  ray 
mind  in  the  train  the  other  day  as  1  looked  at 
the  young  sandy-haired  and  freckled  soldier 
opposite  me  on  the  journey  to  Portsmouth,  for 
here  was  another  example  of  impulsive  simplicity. 
On  the  back  of  his  right  hand  was  tattooed  a  very 
red  heart,  emitting  effulgence,  across  which  two 
hands  were  clasped,  and  beneath  were  the  words, 
"  True  Love  "  ;  and  on  the  back  of  his  left  hand 
was  tattooed  the  head  of  a  girl.  He  was  perhaps 
twenty.  If  he  survives  the  War,  I  thought,  as 
from  time  to  time  I  glanced  at  him,  he  will 
probably  live  to  be  seventy.  Since  tattoo  marks 
never  come  out  and  the  backs  of  one's  hands  are 
usually  visible  to  oneself,  he  is  likely  to  have  some 
curious  thoughts  as  he  passes  down  the  years. 
What  kind  of  emotions,  I  wondered,  will  be  his 
as  he  views  them  at  thirty-one,  forty-one,  fifty- 
one.^  And  supposing  that  this  first  love  fails, 
what  will  be  the  attitude  of  subsequent  ladies  to 
the  backs  of  his  hands  ?  For  it  would  probably 
be  in  vain,  even  if  he  were  sophisticated  enough 
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to  think  of  it^  for  him  to  maintain  that  the 
decoration  was  purely  symbolic,  the  right-hand 
device  standing  for  devotion  and  the  left  for 
i.woman  in  the  abstract.  That  would  hardly  wash. 
Subsequent  ladies — and  judging  from  his  appear- 
ance and  his  early  start  there  are  sure  to  be  some 
— may  give  him  rather  a  difficult  time. 

It  all  goes  to  prove  what  a  dangerous  thing 
impulse  can  be.  And  yet  as  I  looked  at  his 
simple  face,  and  reflected  on  what  safe  areas  of 
normally-hidden  epidermis  he  possessed  for  such 
pictorial  ebullition,  1  found  myself  envying  such 
a  lack  of  self-protectiveness ;  and  I  asked  myself 
if,  after  all,  those  who  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  self-protectiveness  are  not  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  The  gamblers,  the  careless,  the  sippers  of 
all  the  honey  the  moment  contains :  are  not  these 
the  best  ? 

Most  young  ardencies  are  not  as  reckless  as  his 
■ — and,  of  course,  it  may  all  end  happily :  what 
the  young  man  did  may  turn  out  also  to  be  right. 
jWith  all  my  heart  I  hope  so. 
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IT  is  no  disrespect  to  the  author  of  the 
Waverley  Novels  to  say  that  the  true  Wizard 
of  the  North  was  born  on  a  Sunday  in  1805, 
in  a  cobbler's  cottage  at  Odense,  in  Denmark, 
when  Scott  was  thirty-four. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen's  father,  a  cobbler, 
was  a  thoughtful,  original,  and  eccentric  man — 
as  cobblers  have  the  chance  to  be.  On  the  day 
that  the  little  Hans  was  born,  he  sat  by  the  bed- 
side and  read  aloud  to  him  Holberg's  Comedies. 
It  made  no  difference  that  the  baby  only  cried. 
Later  the  father  became  his  son's  devoted  slave 
and  companion,  reading  to  him  from  the 
Arabian  Nights j  constructing  puppet  theatres 
and  other  entertaining  devices,  and  entrusting 
him  with  his  peculiar  views  of  the  world  and 
religion.  The  mother  was,  in  the  words  of  Mary 
Howitt,  Hans  Andersen's  first  English  translator, 
"  all  heart "  ;  from  her  perhaps  came  his  instant 
readiness  to  feel  with  others,  his  overmastering 
sense  of  pity,  his  smiling  tears,  while  from  his 
father  much  of  his  odd  humour  and  irony.  But 
there  was  still  another  influence.  Like  a  child  of 
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genius  of  our  own  race  with  whom  Hans  Andersen 
has  not  a  little  in  common,  Charles  Lamb  (who  in 
1805  was  thirty),  the  boy  was  much  with  his 
grandmother,  his  father's  mother,  a  distressful 
gentlewoman  who,  having  come  upon  evil  days, 
lived  in  great  poverty  with  an  insane  husband, 
a  toy-maker,  and  kept  the  home  together  by 
acting  as  gardener  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  To  little 
Hans,  who  was  often  with  her,  she  would  tell 
stories  of  her  own  youth  and  that  of  her  mother, 
who  had  done  an  extremely  Andersenian  thing 
— had  run  away  from  a  rich  home  to  marry  a 
comedian. 

Now  and  then  Hans  would  accompany  her  to 
the  asylum  itself.  "All  such  patients,"  he  has 
written,  in  The  True  Story  of  My  Life,  "  as  were 
harmless  were  permitted  to  go  freely  about  the 
Court ;  they  often  came  to  us  in  the  garden,  and 
with  curiosity  and  terror  I  listened  to  them  and 
followed  them  about ;  nay,  I  even  ventured  so 
far  as  to  go  with  the  attendants  to  those  who 
were  raving  mad.  .  .  .  Close  beside  the  place 
where  the  leaves  were  burned  the  poor  old 
women  had  their  spinning-room.  I  often  went 
in  there  and  was  very  soon  a  favourite.  .  .  . 
I  passed  for  a  remarkably  wise  child  who  would 
not  live  long ;  and  they  rewarded  my  elo- 
quence by  telling  me  tales  in  return ;  and  thus 
a  world  as  rich  as  that  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  was  revealed  to  me.  The  stories  told  by 
these  old  ladies,  and  the  insane  figures  which  I 
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saw  around  me  in  the  asylum^  operated  in  the 
meantime  so  powerfully  upon  me  that  when  it 
grew  dark  I  scarcely  dared  to  go  out  of  the 
house." 

Here,  given  a  sensitive,  imaginative  nature, 
we  have  material  enough  to  build  up  much  of 
the  genius  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  How 
could  he  have  been  very  different  from  what  he 
was,  one  asks,  with  such  companions  and  sur- 
roundings in  the  most  impressionable  years — an 
embittered  whimsical  father,  full  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  a  mother  "  all  heart,"  a  grandmother  all 
romantic  memory,  a  mad,  toy-making  grandfather, 
and  these  wool-gathering  old  ladies  inventing 
strange  histories  to  amuse  him  ?  And,  added  to 
all  this,  circumstances  of  poverty  to  drive  his 
thoughts  inwards  ?  Poets,  it  would  almost  seem, 
can  be  both  made  as  well  as  born. 

But  the  boy  had  still  more  luck ;  for  he  struck 
up  an  acquaintance,  ripening  into  friendship, 
with  a  man  who  carried  out  play- bills,  "  and  he 
gave  me  one  every  day.  With  this,  I  seated 
myself  in  a  corner  and  imagined  an  entire  play, 
according  to  the  name  of  the  piece  and  the 
characters  in  it.  This  was  my  first,  unconscious 
poetizing."  A  little  later  a  clergyman's  widow 
gave  the  boy  the  freedom  of  her  library  (as 
Samuel  Salt  gave  his  to  the  little  Charles  Lamb), 
and  there  he  first  read  Shakespeare :  "  I  saw 
Hamlet's  ghost,  and  lived  upon  the  hearth  with 
Lear.  The  more  persons  died  in  a  play,  the 
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more  interesting  1  tliought  it.  At  this  time  I 
wrote  my  first  piece  ;  it  was  nothing  less  than  a 
tragedy,  wherein,  as  a  matter  of  course,  everybody 
died.  The  subject  of  it  I  borrowed  from  an  old 
song  about  Pyramus  and  Thisbe ;  but  I  had 
increased  the  incidents  through  a  hermit  and  his 
son,  who  both  loved  Thisbe,  and  who  both  killed 
themselves  when  she  died.  Many  speeches  of 
the  hermit  were  passages  from  the  Bible,  taken 
out  of  the  Little  Catechism,  especially  from  our 
duty  to  our  neighbours."  Later  the  boy  wrote 
a  drama  with  a  king  and  queen  in  it,  and,  feeling 
himself  at  fault  as  to  the  language  of  courts, 
produced  a  German-French-English-and-Danish 
lexicon,  and  took  a  word  out  of  each  language  to 
lend  the  royal  speeches  an  air.  Something  of 
the  kind  is  still  done,  if  not  in  plays,  in  criticisms 
of  them. 

Hans  Andersen's  father  dying  when  the  boy 
was  still  young,  the  mother  mg,rried  again,  and 
Hans  was  left  even  more  to  himself.  He  read 
and  wrote  and  recited  all  day,  so  that  it  became 
generally  understood  that  he  was  to  be  a  poet ; 
and  as  nothing  is  so  absurd  to  the  eyes  of  healthy 
normal  boys  as  a  poet,  he  was  the  victim  of  not  a 
little  ridicule.  His  mother's  wish  to  apprentice 
him  to  a  tailor  precipitated  his  fate.  Rather  than 
that  he  would  go.  Tie  declared,  to  Copenhagen 
and  join  the  theatre.  To  deny  her  son  anything 
was  beyond  her  power ;  but  she  was  happier 
about  it  after  consulting  a  witch  and  receiving 
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from  the  coffee-grounds  and  the  cards  the  assur- 
ance (afterwards  realized)  that  he  would  become  a 
great  man,  and  that  in  honour  of  him  Odense 
would  one  day  be  illuminated.  And  so  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  with  thirty  shillings  and  a 
bundle  of  clothes,  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
arrived  in  Copenhagen  to  seek  his  fortune. 

On  that  day  his  childhood  was  over.  Some  one 
has  said  that  nothing  that  really  counts  ever 
happens  to  us  after  the  teens  are  reached,  and 
it  is  more  true  than  not.  At  Copenhagen, 
Hans  Andersen,  young  as  he  was,  forsook  the 
world  of  fantasy  and  entered  the  world  of  fact. 
The  dancer  to  whom  he  had  an  introduction 
laughed  at  him ;  he  was  repulsed  from  the 
theatre.  For  four  or  five  years  he  starved  and 
suffered.  His  singing  and  his  passion  for  reciting, 
however,  gained  him  a  few  friends  to  set  against 
poverty  and  the  ridicule  which  his  earnest 
enthusiasm,  uncouth  lanky  figure,  and  long  nose 
brought  him  almost  everywhere  that  he  went. 
Among  them  were  Weyse,  the  composer,  Sibonia, 
the  singer,  and  Guldborg,  the  poet,  through 
whose  interests  the  boy  was  able  to  take  lessons 
in  singing  and  dancing,  and  even  to  make  his 
theatrical  debut  in  the  chorus.  It  was  the  com- 
position of  a  tragedy  that  decided  his  fate  and 
made  his  fortune,  for  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Jonas  Collin,  director  of  the  Royal  Theatre, 
brought  him  the  interest  of  that  influential  man, 
and  led  to  the  Royal  Grant  which  sent  the  young 
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author  to  the  Latin  School  at  Skagelse  for  a 
period  of  three  years. 

In  1829  he  published  his  first  characteristic 
work,  the  Journey  on  Foot  from  Holm  Canal  to 
the  East  Point  of  Armager,  a  very  youthful 
tissue  of  grotesque  humour  and  impudence.  A 
desultory  year  or  two  followed,  when  he  wrote 
much  and  came  in  for  a  quite  undue  share 
of  attack,  which  his  sensitive  nature  began  to 
construe  as  a  death-warrant ;  and  then,  in  1833, 
again  through  Collin,  a  travelling  grant  of  ,£70  a 
year  for  two  years  was  obtained  for  him  from 
Frederick  VI,  and  he  set  off  for  Paris.  With 
that  journey  his  true  career  began,  the  success 
of  which  was  never  to  be  chequered  save  by 
occasional  fits  of  depression  following  upon 
hostile  criticism.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  met  Thorwaldsen  and  wrote  his  first 
and  best  known  novel.  The  Improvisatorey  an  in- 
tense and  fanciful  story  of  Rome  and  the  stage, 
marked  by  much  tender  charm,  and,  like  the 
writer's  mother,  "all  heart,"  in  which  an  auto- 
biographical thread  is  woven.  The  novel  had  an 
immediate  success,  and  Hans  Andersen  suddenly 
found  himself  one  of  the  leading  Danish  authors. 

But  not  yet  was  his  real  work  begun.  His 
real  work  was  the  telling  of  fairy  tales — or 
"Eventyr  og  Historier,"  as  he  called  them — the 
first  of  which  were  published  in  a  slender  volume 
in  1835,  a  little  after  The  Improvisatore,  under  the 
title   Fairy   Tales  as  told  to    Children,     Since   in 
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this  book  were  "The  Tinder  Box/'  "Little 
Claus  and  Big  Claus/'  "The  Princess  and  the 
Pea/'  and  "  Little  Ida's  Flowers/'  it  will  be  seen 
that  Hans  Andersen  entered  the  arena  fully 
armed.  Next  year  came  the  second  part,  contain- 
ing "  Thumbelina/'  "  The  Travelling  Companion," 
and  "The  Naughty  Boy/'  and  in  1837  a  third 
part,  with  "  The  Little  Mermaid "  and  "  The 
Emperor's  New  Clothes."  Hans  Andersen  him- 
self, whose  constant  ambition  (again  like  Lamb) 
was  to  write  successfully  for  the  stage,  thought 
but  little  of  these  stories,  which  presented  no 
difficulties  to  his  pen.  He  preferred  (authors 
often  being  their  own  worst  judges)  his  novels, 
his  poems,  his  travels  ;  above  all,  he  preferred  his 
dramatic  efforts ;  and  yet  it  is  by  these  tales  that 
he  lives  and  will  ever  live. 

Hans  Andersen  now  began  to  travel  regularly 
every  year  and  to  write  little  personal  memoirs 
of  his  adventures  in  a  manner  which  in  England 
to-day  we  associate  with  Eothen  and  An  Inland 
Voyage.  Wherever  he  went  he  made  friends,  and 
he  was  always  willing — more,  eager — to  read  his 
stories  aloud :  even  in  Germany,  where,  owing 
to  his  defective  knowledge  of  the  language,  his 
audiences  had  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  cast 
of  feature  demanded  by  this  most  exacting  of 
literary  lions.  In  1847  he  was  in  London,  much 
f(6ted,  the  way  having  been  paved  by  Mary 
Howitt's  translation  of  his  autobiography  and  of 
The  Improvisatore,  and  in  1857  he  was  here  again^ 
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spending  five  weeks  at  Gad's  Hill  with  Dickens 
(by  seven  years  his  junior),  whom  he  revered  and 
almost  worshipped.  Hans  Andersen's  Anglo  - 
Saxon  readers  have  always  been  very  numerous 
and  very  appreciative,  and  in  return  he  praised 
England  and  wrote  The  Two  Baronesses  in  our 
tongue.  Only  a  few  months  before  his  death  he 
was  gratified  to  receive  a  gift  of  books  from  the 
children  of  America. 

His  latter  years  were  full  of  honour  and  com- 
fort. He  had  many  wealthy  friends,  including 
the  Danish  Royal  Family,  a  substantial  pension, 
and  a  considerable  revenue  from  his  work.  In 
the  summer  he  lived  with  the  Melchiors  at 
Rolighet ;  in  winter  in  rooms  in  Copenhagen, 
dining  with  a  different  friend  regularly  each 
night  of  the  week.  His  health  was  better  than 
he  liked  to  think  it,  and  he  was  able  almost  to 
the  end  to  indulge  his  passion  for  travel.  He 
went  often  to  the  theatre,  or,  if  unable  to  do  so, 
had  the  play  bill  brought  to  his  rooms,  where, 
knowing  every  classic  play  by  heart,  he  would 
follow  its  course  in  imagination,  assisted  by 
occasional  visits  from  the  performers.  He  never 
married,  and,  when  once  an  early  and  not  very 
serious  attachment  was  forgotten,  never  seemed 
to  wish  it ;  but  he  liked  to  be  liked  by  women. 
Indeed,  he  was  normal  enough  to  like  to  be 
liked  by  every  one,  and  most  of  the  unhappiness 
of  which  he  was  capable  —  even  to  a  kind 
of  self-torture  —  proceeded  from  the  suspicion 
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that  he  was  disliked  here  and  there.  For  in 
spite  of  his  hard  experience  of  the  world,  he 
continued  a  child  to  the  end :  a  spoilt  child, 
indeed,  more  than  not,  as  men  of  genius  often 
can  be. 

He  lived  to  be  seventy,  and  died  peacefully 
on  August  4,  1875.  "Take  care,  above  all 
things,"  he  had  once  said  when  humorously  dis- 
cussing his  funeral,  "  that  you  drill  a  little  hole 
in  my  coffin,  so  that  I  may  have  a  peep  at  all  the 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  see  which  of  my  good 
friends  follow  me  to  the  grave  and  which  do  not." 
They  were  there,  every  one.  He  was  followed 
to  the  grave  by  all  Denmark. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said,  by  his  fairy  tales  that 
Hans  Andersen  lives  and  will  ever  live.  There 
he  stands  alone,  supreme.  As  a  whole,  there  is 
nothing  like  them.  One  man  of  genius  or  an- 
other has  now  and  then  done  something  a  little 
in  this  or  that  Hans  Andersen  manner.  Heine 
here  and  there  in  the  "  Reisebilder "  ;  Lamb 
in  "  The  Child  Angel "  and  perhaps  "  Dream 
Children  "  ;  and  one  sees  affinities  to  him  occa- 
sionally in  Sir  James  Barrie's  work  (the  swallows 
in  The  Little  White  Bird,  for  example,  build  under 
the  eaves  to  hear  the  stories  which  are  told  to  the 
children  in  the  house,  while  in  Hans  Andersen's 
"  Thumbelina  "  the  swallows  live  under  the  poet's 
eaves  in  order  to  tell  stories  to  him) ;  but  Hans 
Andersen  remains  one  of  the  most  unique  and 
fascinating   minds   in   all   literature.     Nominally 
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just  entertainment  for  children,  these  "  Eventyr 
og  Historier  "  are  a  profound  study  of  the  human 
heart  and  a  "  criticism  of  Hfe "  beyond  most 
poetry.  And  all  the  while  they  are  stories  for 
children  too ;  for  though  Hans  Andersen  addresses 
both  audiences,  he  never,  save  in  a  very  few  of 
the  slighter  satirical  apologues,  such  as  "  The 
Collar  "  and  "  Soup  from  a  Sausage  Skewer/'  loses 
the  younger.  He  had  this  double  appeal  in 
mind  when,  on  a  statue  being  raised  in  his  honour 
at  Copenhagen  just  before  his  death,  showing 
him  in  the  act  of  telling  a  tale  to  a  cluster  of 
children,  he  protested  that  it  was  not  representa- 
tive enough. 

I  would  apply  to  Hans  Andersen  rather  than 
to  Scott  the  term  "  The  Wizard  of  the  North  "  ; 
because  whereas  Scott  took  men  and  women  as  he 
found  them,  the  other,  with  a  touch  of  his  wand, 
rendered  inhuman  things — furniture,  toys,  flowers, 
poultry — instinct  with  humanity.  He  knew 
actually  how  everything  would  behave  ;  he  knew 
how  a  piece  of  coal  talked,  and  how  a  nightingale. 
He  did  not  merely  give  speech  to  a  pair  of 
scissors,  he  gave  character  too.  This  was  one 
of  his  greatest  triumphs.  He  discerned  instantly 
the  relative  social  positions  of  moles  and  mice, 
bulls  and  cocks,  tin  soldiers  and  china  shepherd- 
esses. He  peopled  a  new  world,  and,  having 
done  so,  he  made  every  incident  in  it  dramatic 
and  unforgettable.  He  brought  to  his  task  of 
amusing  and  awakening  children  gifts  of  humour 
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and  irony,  fancy  and  charm,  the  delicacy  of 
which  will  probably  never  be  surpassed.  He 
brought  also  an  April  gift  of  tears  and  smiles, 
and  a  very  tender  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  all  that  is  oppressed.  He  did  not 
preach,  or,  if  he  did,  he  so  quickly  rectified  the 
lapse  with  a  laugh  or  a  quip  that  one  forgets 
the  indiscretion ;  but  he  believed  that  only  the 
good  are  happy,  and  he  wanted  happiness  to 
be  universal.  Hence  to  read  his  tales  is  an 
education  in  optimism  and  benevolence. 
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IT  was  my  fortune  not  long  since  to  meet 
again,  in  the  flesh,  the  most  famous  of  our 
prophets.  I  need  not  mention  his  name  ;  enough 
to  say  that  his  cautious  vaticination  is  on  sale 
everywhere,  even  in  the  streets.  To  my  dismay 
he  did  not  recognize  me.  Not  that  want  of 
recognition  is  so  rare — very  far  from  it — but  the 
surprise  is  that  a  being  gifted  with  such  preter- 
natural vision  should  thus  fail,  when  I,  who  am 
only  an  ordinary  person,  knew  him  again  instantly. 
Long  habits  of  fixing  his  penetrating  gaze  on  the 
murky  future  have  no  doubt  rendered  the  back- 
ward look  less  simple  to  him.  Anyway,  there  we 
stood,  I  challenging  him  to  remember  me  and  he 
failing  to  do  so.  This  momentaiy  superiority  of 
my  own  poor  wits  over  those  of  a  man  who  (all 
undismayed  by  the  refusal  of  events  always  to 
fall  into  line)  foretells  so  much,  uplifted  me ;  but 
the  uiitrustworthiness  of  memory  is  so  constant 
and  lands  one  in  such  embarrassments  that  it  is 
foolish  for  anyone  to  boast. 

Among  the  marvels  of  the  human  machine, 
memory  is,  indeed,  strangest.  The  great  be- 
wildering fact  of  memory  at  all — of  the  miracle 
of  the  brain — is,  of  course,  as  far  beyond  our 
finite  apprehension  as  the  starry  heavens.  Of 
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that  I  never  dare  to  think.  But  the  minor 
caprices  of  memory  may,  fittingly  enough,  engage 
our  wonder.  The  lawlessness  of  our  prehensile 
apparatus,  for  example — the  absurdly  unreason- 
ing system  of  selection  of  such  things  as  are  to  be 
permanent — how  explain  these  ?  And  why  should 
memory  be  subject  also  to  that  downward 
tendency  in  life  which  forces  us  always  to  fight  if 
we  would  save  the  best  ?  It  would  have  been  just 
as  easy,  at  the  start,  when  the  whole  affair  was  in 
the  making,  to  have  given  an  upward  impulse. 
That  was  not  done,  but  the  memory,  at  any 
rate,  being  all  spirit,  might  have  been  exempted 
from  the  general  law.  But  no  ;  as  we  grow  older, 
not  only  do  we  remember  with  less  and  less 
accuracy,  but  of  what  we  retain  much  is  inferior 
to  that  which  once  we  had  but  now  have  lost. 

I,  for  example,  who  once  had  long  passages  not 
only  from  the  great  poets,  but  also  from  the  less 
great  but  often  more  intimate  poets, — such  as 
Matthew  Arnold  and  William  Cory,  to  mention 
two  favourites, — at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  now  have 
to  recite  myself  to  sleep  with  a  Bab  Ballad.  That 
nonsense  never  fails  me,  but  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  give  the  right  sequence  of  any  two 
of  the  quatrains  of  the  Rubdiydt  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  although  once,  and  for  years,  I  had 
the  whole  poem  complete  too.  I  would  rather 
have  been  left  the  wistful  Persian  than  Gilbert's 
Etiquette,  but  the  jade  Memory  had  other  views. 

Any  prose  that  I  might  once  have  learned 
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^B  naturally  faded  first,  because  there  was  no  rhyme 
^B  or  metre  to  assist  retention  ;  but  why  is  it  that 
^B  there  is  one  sentence  which,  never  wholly  mine, 
j^B  flits  so  often  before   the   inward  eye  ?     It   is  in 
^^B  that   story    of    Mr.    Kipling's   of    the    mutinous 
^^K  elephant  who  refused  to  work  because  his  master 
^^■was  too  long  absent.     This  master,  one   Dheesa 
f^K  (you  will  remember),  having  obtained  leave  for  a 
^^B  jaunt,    exceeded    his    term ;    and    the    sentence 
which  recurs  to  me,  hazily  and  hauntingly,  often 
twice  a  day  and  usually  once,  with  no  apparent 
reason   or   provocation,    is    this ;     "  Dheesa   had 
vagabonded     along   the     roads     till    he    met    a 
marriage  procession  of  his  own  caste,  and  drink- 
ing, dancing,  and  tippling,  had  drifted  past   all 
knowledge  of  the  lapse  of  time."     Now,  surely, 
out  of  all  the  thousands  of  books  which  I  have 
read   and    more    or   less   dimly   remember,  it   is 
very  strange  that  this  should  be  almost  the  only 
sentence  that  is  photographed  on  the  mind. 

Once  I  knew  many  psalms  :  I  know  them  no 
longer,  but  I  have  never  forgotten  a  ridiculous 
piece  of  dialogue  in  a  book  called  The  World  of 
Wit  and  Humour  which  I  was  studying,  on  week- 
days, at  the  same  time,  how  many  years  ago  : 

"  Father,  I  have  spilt  the  butter.     What  shall  I  do  ?  " 
*'  Rub  it  briskly  with  a  woollen  fabric." 
"Why?" 

"Because  friction  generates  caloric,  which  volatises  the 
oleaginous  particles  of  the  stearine  matter." 

— And  once  I  knew  many  psalms. 
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One  of  the  odd  things  about  what  we  call  loss 
of  memory  is  that  it  is  catching.  How  often 
when  one  person  forgets  a  name  well  known  to 
him  does  his  companion,  to  whom  it  is  equally  well 
known,  forget  it  too.  Why  is  that  ?  The  other 
day  I  had  an  excellent  example  of  this  curious 
epidemic.  It  was  necessary  for  the  name  of  a 
certain  actor — not  a  star,  but  a  versatile  repertory 
actor  of  distinction — to  be  recalled  in  order  that 
a  letter  to  him  might  quickly  be  dispatched.  I 
had  forgotten  his  name,  but  I  described  him  and 
his  methods  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  every 
one  (there  were  about  six  of  us)  to  recognize 
him.  Some  of  us  could  even  say  in  what  parts 
we  had  seen  him  and  compare  notes  as  to  his 
excellence,  and  yet  his  name  absolutely  eluded 
one  and  all.  Why  ?  We  all  knew  it ;  why  did 
we  unanimously  fail  to  know  it  then  ? 

We  parted  intent  upon  obtaining  this  necessary 
information,  my  last  sapient  words  being  that  to 
the  best  of  my  belief  his  first  name  was  Joseph 
and  his  second  began  with  P.  On  meeting  again 
the  next  day,  each  of  us  had  it  pat  enough,  and  it 
had  broken  upon  each,  more  or  less  suddenly, 
during  the  night.  Since  the  name  was  Michael 
Sherbrooke,  you  will  understand  why,  in  my  case, 
its  arrival  was  peculiarly  gratifying.  If  I  am  not 
now  known  to  those  others  as  Mrs.  Nickleby,  it  is 
only  because  they  are  so  kind-hearted. 

The  great  mystery  is.  Where,  while  one  is  for- 
getting them,  are  the  things  one  forgets,  but 
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suddenly  will  remember  again  ?  Where  are  they 
lurking  ?  This  problem  of  their  whereabouts,  their 
capacity  to  hide  and  elude,  distresses  me  far  more 
than  one's  inability  to  call  them  from  the  vasty 
|deep  of  the  brain.  Or  are  they,  perhaps,  not 
'there  at  all  ?  Do  ihey^  not,  perhaps,  have  evenings 
out,  times  off  for  lunch  and  so  forth,  and  thus 
we  sometimes  miss  them  ?  Or  can  there  perhaps  be 
some  vast  extra-mural  territory  of  the  brain  from 
which  facts  have  to  be  fetched — as,  if  one  would 
consult  old  newspapers  at  the  British  Museum,  one 
must  wait  until  the  volumes  can  be  brought  from 
Hendon  ?  The  fact  that  they  always,  or  nearly 
always,  return,  sooner  or  later,  rather  supports 
these  theories. 
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THE  prettiest  little  book  that  ever  I  saw  lies 
before  me.  It  is  called  The  Toilet,  and  was 
published  by  the  author  in  1821  and  sold  by  Mr. 
Sams^  bookseller  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York,  at 
No.  1  St.  James's  Street ;  for  princes  in  those 
days  had  their  own  booksellers  no  less  than  their 
own  wine-cellars.  Times  have  changed,  and 
to-day  No.  1  St.  James's  Street  is  a  block  of 
flats,  and  the  Duke  surveys  South  London  in 
general  and  Lake  Village  in  particular  from  the 
top  of  a  column  of  stone. 

The  author  of  The  Toilet  was  S.  G. — the 
initials  are  those  of  Stacey  Grimaldi,  a  son 
of  William  Grimaldi  the  miniature-painter, — 
and  the  purpose  of  his  book — so  laudable  then 
and  how  unnecessary  now ! — was  to  make  young 
women  better.  This  task  was  to  be  performed 
by  means  of  a  preface  and  a  number  of  verses, 
but  chiefly  by  a  series  of  copperplate  engravings 
with  movable  covers.  I  have  seen  old  gardening 
books  on  this  principle,  by  Capability  Brown  and 
others,  in  which  the  potentialities  of  gentlemen's 
places  are  made  evident  by  the  same  mechanical 
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means.  Thus,  by  lifting  up  one  clump  of  trees 
you  see  where  the  house  could  most  advantage- 
ously stand,  and  by  lifting  up  another  you  gaze 
along  the  lovely  avenue  that  ought  to  be  planted 
there,  and  so  forth  ;  but  I  never  saw  good  manners 
and  high  ideals  inculcated  in  this  way.  That 
they  can  be  The  Toilet  proves. 

But  let  me  explain.  The  articles  illustrated 
are  all  such  as  are  found  in  ladies'  boudoirs,  such 
as  mirrors,  and  jewel  case,  and  bottles  of  essence 
— all  very  charmingly  designed  as  though  by  a 
Chippendale.  Indeed,  the  copy  which  lies  before 
me — as  pretty  a  little  book,  did  I  say  }  as  ever  I 
saw — is  known  by  its  owner  as  The  Chippendale 
Book ;  and  never  could  the  effort  to  get  gentle- 
ness and  the  best  manners  into  an  impressionable 
female  nature  be  more  ingeniously  or  ingratiat- 
ingly made.  Imagine,  now,  the  fair  one  opening 
at  the  preface,  where  she  reads  at  once  these 
words ;  "  I  request  your  acceptance  of  a  few 
appendages  to  your  toilet,  of  extreme  beauty  and 
value,  though  some  of  them  may  be  at  variance 
with  modern  fashions."  She  then  turns  on  and 
finds  that  the  appendages  consist  of  an  Enchant- 
ing Mirror,  a  Wash  to  Smooth  Wrinkles,  some 
Superior  Rouge,  some  Matchless  Ear  Rings,  a 
Fine  Lip  Salve,  a  Mixture  to  Sweeten  the  Voice, 
and  so  forth — each  delicately  drawn. 

Before  lifting  the  cover  of  the  mirror  she  reads 
that  it  is  long  since  many  of  the  gay  inhabitants 
of  the  town  have  decorated  themselves  before  it, 
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and  then,  lifting  the  cover,  discovers  the  word 
"Humility"  on  the  glass.  Fancy  the  shock  to 
the  frivolous  and  vain !  But  humility  is  not  all ; 
Uriah  Heep  had  that  and  still  was  a  most  undesir- 
able person,  and  so  she  must  read  on,  all  recipi- 
ency. Doing  so  she  learns  that  it  is  singular  that 
although  we  do  generally  wear  ear-rings  similar  to 
those  in  the  jewel  case  in  the  presence  of  a 
superior,  we  are  apt  to  cast  them  off  in  the 
company  of  our  inferiors ;  and,  lifting  the  lid  of 
the  case,  she  finds  the  word  "  Attention  '*  within. 
And  so  on  through  the  book.  The  Wash  to 
Smooth  Wrinkles  turns  out  to  be  Contentment ; 
the  Universal  Beautifier  is  Good  Humour;  the 
Best  White  Paint  is  Innocence ;  the  Superior 
Rouge  is  Modesty ;  the  Mixture  giving  Sweetness 
to  the  Voice  is  Mildness  and  Truth  (where  is  the 
young  woman  who  any  longer  wants  mildness  ?), 
and  the  Finest  Lip  Salve  is  Cheerfulness. 

Finally  we  come  to  a  veiy  beautiful  flowered 
pot — I  wish  you  could  see  it — containing  "  The 
Late  King's  Eye  Water" — the  late  King  being 
George  HI,  the  father  of  the  Prince  whose  own 
particular  bookseller  put  forth  this  little  volume. 
All  the  time,  from  the  first  moment  of  opening  it, 
I  had  the  feeling  that  somewhere  hovering  around 
or  over  The  Toilet  was  the  spirit  of  the  courtier. 
Its  blend  of  discretion  and  elegance  is  such  as  a 
palace  mentor  could  hardly  be  without,  and  the 
description  of  the  Late  King  s  Eye  Water  settled 
it.     "  You  are  perhaps  aware  that  our  late  much^ 
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beloved  King  possessed  bad  sight,  and,  doubtless, 
many  different  eye  waters  were  prescribed  for  his 
use ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  that  whatever  else  the 
good  Monarch  might  have  used,  he  invariably 
possessed  some  of  the  accompanying  description ; 
it  was  by  him  recommended  to  our  present 
Sovereign  [George  the  Fourth],  as  also  to  his  own 
beloved  and  illustrious  Daughters;  it  has  been 
by  them  constantly  used,  and  their  example  has 
diffused  it  throughout  the  British  Empire."  On 
lifting  the  cover  of  the  pot  containing  the  Late 
King's  Eye  Water  (which  he  recommended  to 
his  eldest  son)  we  find  it  to  contain  "Benevo- 
lence "  ;  but  a  certain  poem  by  Moore,  addressed 
to  George  IV  after  the  death  of  Sheridan,  would 
suggest  that  the  colly rium  was  not  at  any  rate 
"constantly"  used. 
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IF  the  measure  of  an  artist  is  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  life  of  his  times  is  reflected  in  his 
work,  and  the  width  of  his  range,  then  John 
Leech,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  was 
August  29,  1917,  is  the  greatest  artist  that  this 
country  has  produced.  But  since  such  a  claim  as 
that  would  submerge  us  in  controversial  waters, 
let  it  rather  be  said  that  Leech  is  the  most  repre- 
sentative artist  that  England  has  produced.  The 
circumstances  that  he  worked  in  black  and  white 
and  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  humorous 
aspect  of  men  and  manners  do  not  affect  the 
position. 

The  outlines  of  Leech's  life  are  very  simple. 
He  was  born  in  London  on  August  29,  1817,  the 
son  of  John  Leech,  proprietor  of  the  once  very 
prosperous  London  Coffee-House  on  Ludgate 
Hill,  who  was  said  to  be  something  of  a  draughts- 
man and  was  also  a  Shakespeare  enthusiast.  The 
child  took  early  to  the  pencil ;  and  it  is  recorded 
that  Flaxman,  a  friend  of  the  family,  found  him 
at  a  tender  age,  on  his  mother's  knee,  drawing 
well    enough    to    be     encouraged.      The    great 
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sculptor's  advice  was  that  the  boy,  whom  he 
thought  to  be  clearly  destined  for  an  artist, 
should  be  permitted  to  follow  his  own  bent. 
Three  years  later  Flaxman  seems  to  have  re- 
peated this  counsel.  At  seven.  Leech  was  sent 
to  school  at  Charterhouse,  then  in  its  old  London 
quarters ;  and  the  story  is  told  that  Mrs.  Leech, 
who  probably  thought  seven  far  too  young,  took 
a  room  which  overlooked  the  playground  in  order 
secretly  to  watch  her  little  son,  thus  displaying  a 
sympathetic  solicitude  which  that  son  inherited 
and  carried  through  life.  At  Charterhouse  Leech 
remained  until  he  was  sixteen,  among  his  school- 
fellows being  Thackeray ;  but  as  Thackeray  was 
six  years  his  senior  it  is  unlikely  that  they  saw 
much  of  each  other  as  boys,  although  they  were 
always  glad  later  in  life,  when  they  became  very 
intimate  colleagues  on  Punch,  to  recall  their 
schooldays  and  extol  their  school. 

On  leaving,  Leech  went  to  Bart.'s  to  learn  to 
be  a  surgeon,  and  there  by  curious  and  fortunate 
chance  fell  in  with  a  congenial  fellow-student 
named  Percival  Leigh,  whose  interest  in  comic 
journalism  was  to  play  a  very  important  part  in 
Leech's  career.  Leigh  had  two  friends  who 
shared  his  literary  tastes  and  ambitions — Albert 
Smith,  a  medical  student  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  and  Gilbert  Abbott  a  Beckett,  a  young 
barrister,  these  forming  a  humorous  band  of 
brothers  to  whifch  Leech  made  a  very  welcome 
addition.  Leigh  was  seriously  concerned  also 
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with  medicine,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Leech  burnt  any  midnight  oil  in  its  pursuit, 
although  he  made  some  excellent  anatomical 
drawings.  The  popularity  of  the  London  CofFee- 
House  on  Ludgate  Hill  meanwhile  declining,  a 
less  expensive  instructor  than  St.  Bartholomew 
became  necessary ;  and  Leech  was  placed  with 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Whittle  of  Hoxton,  who,  under 
the  guise  of  a  healer,  devoted  most  of  his  atten- 
tion to  pigeons  and  boxing.  Mr.  Whittle  of 
Hoxton  (who  is  to  be  found  under  the  name  of 
Rawkins  in  Albert  Smith's  novel.  The  Adventures 
of  Mr.  Ledbm-y,  which  Leech  illustrated)  may  not 
appreciably  have  extended  his  pupil's  knowledge 
of  therapeutics,  but  he  is  our  benefactor  in 
quickening  his  interest  in  sport.  Leech's  next 
mentor  was  Dr.  John  Cockle,  son  of  the  Cockle 
of  the  pills ;  and  then,  the  paternal  purse  being 
really  empty,  he,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  flung 
physic  to  the  dogs  and  trusted  for  a  living  to 
his  pencil,  which,  since  Charterhouse  had  the 
most  indifferent  of  drawing-masters,  was  still 
untrained. 

'^In  those  days  there  were  many  ephemeral 
satirical  sheets,  in  addition  to  the  magazines,  to 
offer  employment  to  the  comic  draughtsman,  and 
Leech  did  not  starve ;  his  two  experiences  of  the 
inside  of  a  sponging-house  being  due  to  his  good- 
nature rather  than  to  financial  foolishness  of  his 
own.  His  first  publication  was  *a  slender  collec- 
tion of  street  types  entitled  Etchings  and 
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Sketchings,  by  A  Pen,  1835.  He  tried  also 
political  caricatures  and  drew  bruisers  for  Bell's 
Life  in  London.  In  1836  he  was  among  those 
draughtsmen  (Thackeray  was  another)  who  com- 
peted without  success  for  Seymour's  post  as 
illustrator  of  a  series  of  humorous  papers  describ- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  In 
1840  appeared  his  parody  of  the  Mulready 
envelope,  which  was  very  popular  and  a  real 
foundation-stone  for  the  young  artist,  and 
Percival  Leigh's  Comic  Latin  Grammar  and  Comic 
English  Grammar,  the  illustrations  to  which 
fortified  the  impression  which  the  Mulready  skit 
had  made  and  established  the  fact  that  a  new 
pictorial  humorist  of  resource  and  vigour  had 
made  his  appearance. 

In  1841  Punch  was  founded,  with  Mark  Lemon 
as  its  editor  and  Leigh  on  its  staff;  and  for  Leech 
to  join  up  was  merely  a  matter  of  time.  His 
first  efforts  were  tentative,  but  by  1844,  when 
Thackeray  was  also  a  power  on  the  staff,  he  had 
become  the  paper's  strong  man,  and  its  strong 
man  he  remained  until  his  death  twenty  years 
after.  Punch  had  a  great  personnel,  courage,  and 
sound  ideas,  but  without  Leech's  sunny  humanity 
week  after  week  it  is  unlikely  to  have  won  its 
way  to  such  complete  popularity  and  trust.  It 
was  he,  more  than  any  other  contributor,  who 
drove  it  home  to  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

Leech's  cartoons  were  for  the  most  part  sug- 
gested to  him,  the  outcome  of  discussion  round 
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the  Mahogany  Tree  (which  is  made  of  deal) ;  but 
to  a  larger  extent  probably  than  with  any  of  his 
colleagues  or  successors  the  social  drawings,  by 
which  he  is  now  best  known  and  by  which  he 
will  live,  were  the  fruits  of  his  own  observation, 
visual  and  aural.  That  is  to  say,  he  provided 
words  as  well  as  drawings.  He  also  followed  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  It  was  enough  for  him 
to  think  an  incident  funny,  to  set  it  down,  and 
by  the  time  it  had  passed  through  that  filter — a 
blend  of  humane  understanding  and  humane  fun 
— which  he  kept  in  his  brain,  it  was  assured  of 
a  welcome  by  Punch's  readers  too.  To-day  the 
paper  is  a  little  more  exacting,  a  little  more  com- 
plex :  a  consequence  possibly,  in  some  measure, 
of  the  fertility  and  universality  of  its  earlier  giant, 
who  anticipated  so  many  jokes.  To-day,  as  it 
happens,  there  is  more  of  the  Leech  spirit  in  the 
American  Life,  where  absurdity  for  its  own  sake 
is  to  a  greater  extent  cultivated.  But  for  twenty 
years  that  spirit  permeated  and  dominated  Punch. 
Leech  had  a  great  chance  and  he  rose  to  it. 
Never  before  had  things  been  made  so  easy  for  a 
satirical  artist  with  alert  eyes.  Hogarth  had  had 
to  plan  and  struggle  to  get  his  engravings  before 
the  public ;  Gillray  and  Rowlandson  had  only  the 
print-sellers  as  a  medium ;  but  Leech  had  an 
editor  who  appreciated  him  and  gave  him  his 
head,  and  employers  who  paid  handsomely,  while 
his  work  appeared  in  a  paper  which  increased  its 
circulation  with  every  number.  That  is  to  say, 
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he  knew  that  he  had  an  audience :  no  small 
incentive.  The  result  is  that  Pictures  of  Life  and 
Character  is  the  completest  survey  of  the  social 
England  of  his  times  that  any  artist  has  ever 
made  or  is  likely  to  make. 

To-day  this  inexhaustible  work  in  three 
immense  volumes  is  out  of  print,  but  there  never 
was  a  book  that  better  deserved  continuous 
accessibility.  It  is  Leech's  monument,  and  he 
has  no  other.  One  learns  from  it,  while  laugh- 
ing the  honestest  of  laughter,  how  inveterate  a 
plagiarist  from  herself  is  Dame  Fashion.  The 
number  of  drawings  which  need  only  the  slightest 
modernizing  change  to  be  telling  now  is  extra- 
ordinary. Leech  missed  nothing ;  and  the  world 
is  always  coming  full  circle. 

The  criticism  has  too  often  been  made  that 
Leech  could  not  draw.  Placed  beside  Keene  or 
Phil  May  he  is,  it  is  true,  wanting  in  inevitable- 
ness ;  his  line  is  merely  efficient,  never  splendid ; 
yet  sometimes  he  could  draw  amazingly  and  get 
the  very  breath  of  life  into  a  figure.  In  particular 
was  he  a  master  of  gesture,  and  now  and  then  his 
landscapes  are  a  revelation.  But  the  resplendent 
fact  is  that  he  could  draw  well  enough ;  he  did, 
as  Thackeray  said,  what  he  wished  to  do  ;  that  is 
proved  by  his  triumph.  A  man  who  cannot  draw 
does  not  get  all  his  fellow-countrymen  following 
his  pencil  in  a  rapture  (as  though  it  were  the 
Pied  Piper's  whistle)  as  Leech  did  for  twenty 
years.     Du  Maurier,  who  admired  him  immensely, 
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hit  on  a  happy  comparison  when  he  said  that 
Leech  was  "a  ballad- writer  among  draughtsmen," 
or,  in  other  words,  he  had  simplicity,  lucidity, 
movement,  and  a  story.  It  has  to  be  remembered, 
too,  that  Leech  did  single-handed  what  ever 
since  his  day  it  has  needed  a  syndicate  to  ac- 
complish. He,  himself  and  alone,  was  cartoonist, 
social  draughtsman,  low-life  draughtsman,  and  the 
provider  of  hunting  scenes.  If  the  Volunteers 
were  to  be  chaffed.  Leech's  was  the  hand ;  if  the 
priceless  Mr.  Briggs  was  to  be  invented  and  kept 
busy.  Leech  was  his  impresario.  And  it  was 
he  also  who  drew  the  prettiest  girls  in  what 
Thackeray  called  "Mr.  Punch's  harem." 

All  his  life,  after  finding  himself,  Leech  worked 
too  hard,  being,  although  well  paid,  in  some 
mysterious  way  continually  either  in  debt  or 
about  to  be.  He  was  also  uniformly  behind 
time;  and  Mark  Lemon  used  humorously  to 
bemoan  half  his  days  misspent  in  cabs  between 
the  Punch  office  and  the  artist's  various  residences 
collecting  his  belated  drawings.  Leech,  however, 
when  once  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  drew  very 
rapidly,  and  his  productiveness  was  amazing,  for 
besides  his  Punch  work  he  illustrated  a  large 
number  of  books,  including  (which  some  people 
would  call  his  masterpiece)  the  sporting  novels 
of  Surtees. 

In  private  life — but  all  his  life  was  private — 
Leech  was  not  less  simple  than  that  other  great 
Carthusian,    Colonel   Newcome.       He   loved    his 
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family,  rode  his  horse  Red  Mullet  whenever  there 
was  a  free  moment,  and  as  often  as  possible  had 
a  day's  run  with  the  Puckeridge  hounds,  not 
only  for  enjoyment,  but  in  order  that  that  very 
important  section  of  his  work,  his  hunting  scenes, 
might  not  languish.  He  was  fond  of  dinner 
parties,  both  as  host  and  guest,  and  after  them 
preferred  conversation  to  cards.  He  sang  lugu- 
brious songs  in  a  deep,  melancholy  voice,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upwards — the  favourite  being 
Barry  Cornwall's  "  King  Death,"  the  words  of 
which,  Dickens  averred,  were  inscribed  on  the 
ceiling  in  mystic  characters  discernible  only  by 
the  singer.  He  told  stories  well,  but  the  record 
of  good  things  said  by  him  is  meagre,  and  his 
letters  are  singularly  free  from  humorous  passages. 
Once,  however,  when  a  liberty  had  been  taken 
with  him  by  a  public  man,  he  threatened  "to 
draiv  and  defend  himself"  ;  and  there  is  a  pleasant 
story  of  his  retort  to  some  rowdy  inebriated  men 
in  Kensington  who  excused  themselves  by  saying 
that  they  were  Foresters  :  "  Then,  why  the  devil 
don't  you  go  to  the  forest  and  make  a  din  there  }  " 
Noise  was,  indeed,  his  bane.  He  had  double 
windows  in  his  house,  but  was  always  in  danger 
of  headaches  and  shattered  nerves  from  street 
sounds  and,  in  particular,  barrel  organs.  It  is 
even  said  that  street  music  led  to  his  early  death ; 
but  that  probably  was  only  indirectly.  He  died 
of  overwork,  aged  forty-seven. 

Leech's  friends  were  devoted  to  him,  as  he  to 
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them.  Thackeray  came  first,  and  indeed  once 
he  said  that  he  loved  him  more  than  any  man, 
although  on  another  occasion  it  was  FitzGerald 
and  Brookfield  whom  he  named.  Dickens  and 
Leech  were  friends  as  well  as  collaborators.  It 
is  to  Dean  Hole,  with  whom  Leech  took  the 
"Little  Tour  in  Ireland"  in  1858,  that  we  must 
go  for  the  best  description  of  his  appearance — 
"  A  slim,  elegant  figure,  over  six  feet  in  height, 
with  a  grand  head  ^  on  which  nature  had  written 
Gentleman,'  with  wonderful  genius  in  his  ample 
forehead ;  wonderful  penetration,  observation, 
humour  in  his  blue-grey  Irish  eyes,  and  wonder- 
ful sweetness  and  sympathy  and  mirth  about  his 
lips,  which  seemed  to  speak  in  silence." 

Of  Leech's  genius  and  accomplishment  no  one 
has  written  better  than  Dr.  John  Brown  in  Horce 
Subsecivce,  third  series.  Millais,  who  coached 
Leech  in  oil  painting  for  his  exhibition  of  enlarged 
scenes  from  the  career  of  Mr.  Briggs,  also  was 
his  close  friend ;  while  Trelawny,  whom  Millais 
painted,  claimed  to  have  loved  Leech  next  only 
to  Shelley.  Another  painter  friend  was  W.  P. 
Frith,  who  became  his  biographer.  All  his 
friends  testify  to  the  sweetness  of  his  nature  and 
the  purity  of  his  character,  while  the  two  great 
novelists  of  his  day,  writing  of  his  work — Dickens 
of  his  Rising  Generation  and  Thackeray  of  the 
Pictures  of  Life  and  Character — used  independently 
the  phrase  that  he  came  to  his  task  like  "a. 
gentleman."     In  those   days  gentlemen,   at  any 
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rate  in  public  places,  were  less  uncommon  than 
now ;  but  even  then  Leech  was  conspicuous. 

It  is  perhaps  with  Dickens  and  Thackeray  that 
he  will  be  most  closely  associated  by  posterity. 
He  stands  between  them  as  a  fellow- Victorian 
colossus.  All  three  were  doing,  in  different  ways, 
the  same  work — that  is  to  say,  they  were  select- 
ing and  fixing,  for  all  time,  their  time ;  and  all 
three  were  distinguished  by  that  remarkable 
abundance  which  makes  the  middle  years  of 
the  last  century  so  astonishing  to  us.  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Ruskin,  Trollope, 
Leech,  in  England ;  Dumas,  Balzac,  Hugo,  Dore, 
in  France.  What  rivulets  to-day  compared  with 
those  floods ! 

Leech  died  prematurely  (in  his  father's  arms, 
while  a  children's  party  was  in  progress  in  his 
house)  on  October  29,  1864,  less  than  a  year 
after  Thackeray.  "  How  happy,"  said  Miss 
Thackeray  (now  Lady  Ritchie),  "my  father  will 
be  to  meet  him ! "  Punch's  tribute  contained 
this  sentence :  "  Society,  whose  every  phase  he 
has  illustrated  with  a  truth  or  grace  and  a 
tenderness  heretofore  unknown  in  satiric  art, 
gladly  and  proudly  takes  charge  of  his  fame." 
No  words  to-day,  fifty-four  years  after,  can  im- 
prove on  it ;  nor  has  in  the  interim  any  greater 
social  delineator  or  humaner  genius  arisen. 
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IT  is  proverbial  that  a  child  may  lead  a  horse 
to  the  water,  but  that  not  even  the  Prime 
Minister,  with  all  his  persuasive  gifts,  could  make 
him  drink.  An  even  more  difficult  task  is  to 
induce  a  horse  in  the  pink  of  robust  health  to 
convey  a  suggestion  of  being  seriously  ill — as  I 
chance  just  to  have  discovered.  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  discovery  that  one  can  anticipate ; 
indeed,  when  I  woke  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  it  happened  and,  as  is  my  habit,  lay  for 
a  while  forecasting  the  possible  or  probable  course 
of  events  during  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours, 
this  example  of  equine  limitation  had  no  place 
whatever  in  my  thoughts.  To  the  receptive  and 
adventurous  observer  many  curious  things  may, 
however,  occur ;  and  no  sooner  was  lunch  finished 
than  out  of  a  clear  sky  fell  a  friend  and  a  taxi 
(the  god  and  the  machine,  if  you  will),  and  jointly 
they  conveyed  me  to  as  odd  a  building  as  I  have 
ever  thought  to  find  any  horse  in,  where,  under  a 
too  searching  blue  glare,  I  found  an  assemblage 
of  people  as  strange  as  their  environment. 

There  were  men  in  evening  dress,  toying  with 
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cigarettes  and  bending  over  women  in  evening 
dress  ;  there  was  an  adventuress  or  two,  one  with 
hair  in  such  flufFed-out  abundance  as  can  only  be 
a  perquisite  of  notable  wickedness  ;  there  was  a 
stockman,  who  was,  I  fancy,  too  fond  of  her ; 
there  was  a  lady  in  riding  boots ;  there  was  a 
comely  youth  in  pyjamas  ;  and  there  were  footmen 
and  page-boys.  And  all  seemed  to  me  made-up 
to  a  point  of  excess.  Who  could  they  be.^  a 
stranger  to  the  strides  of  science  might  well  ask. 
Strayed  revellers  ?  A  lost  party  of  masqueraders 
being  held  here  on  bail  and  photographed  for 
identification  purposes  ? — for  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  photography,  because  the  benignant, 
masterful  gentleman  with  a  manuscript,  who  gave 
them  instructions,  every  now  and  then  stood 
aside  in  order  that  the  camera-operator  might 
direct  his  machine-gun  and  turn  the  handle ; 
but  what  was  said  I  could  not  hear,  such  was  the 
crackling  and  fizzling  of  the  blue  lights. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  have  learned  much  about 
the  cinema  on  such  a  brief  visit,  but  I  acquired  a 
few  facts.  One  is  that  there  is  no  need  for  any 
continuity  to  be  observed  by  the  photographer, 
because  the  various  scenes,  taken  in  any  order, 
can,  in  some  wonderful  way,  be  joined  up  after- 
wards, in  their  true  order,  and  made  consecutive 
and  natural.  Indeed,  I  should  say  that  the  super- 
ficially casual  and  piecemeal  manner  in  which  a 
moving  drama  can  be  built  up  is  the  dominant 
impression  which  I  brought  away  from  this  abode 
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of  mystery.  The  contrast  between  the  magically 
fluid  narrative  as  unreeled  on  the  screen  and  the 
broken,  zigzag,  and  apparently  negligent  prepara- 
tion of  it  in  the  studio  is  the  sharpest  I  can 
imagine.  And  it  increases  one's  admiration  of 
the  man  with  the  scissors  and  the  thread  (or 
however  it  is  done)  who  unites  the  bits  and 
makes  them  smoothly  run. 

Another  fact  which  I  acquired  is  that  unless 
the  face  of  the  cinema  performer  is  painted 
yellow  it  comes  out  an  impossible  hue,  so  that  to 
see  a  company  in  broad  daylight  is  to  have  the 
impression  that  one  has  stumbled  upon  a  house 
party  in  the  Canary  Isles.  And  a  third  fact  is 
that  the  actors,  while  free  to  say  what  they  like 
to  each  other  at  many  times,  must,  when  in 
a  situation  illustrated  by  words  thrown  on  the 
screen,  use  those  identical  words.  One  reason  for 
this  rule  is,  I  am  told,  that  some  time  ago,  in  an 
American  film,  the  producer  of  which  was  rather 
lax,  one  of  the  characters  spoke  to  another  with 
an  impossible  licence,  and  a  school  of  deaf  mutes 
visiting  the  picture  palace  "lip-read"  the  awful 
result.  The  consequence  (America  being  a 
wonderful  country,  with  a  sufficiency  of  deaf-and- 
dumb  to  warrant  protective  measures)  was  the 
withdrawal  of  the  film  and  the  punishment  of 
the  offenders. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  horse  ?     I  will  tell  you. 

The  camera-operator  having  taken  as  much  of  the 
fast  life  in  the  swell  hotel  (with  the  hollow  columns 
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without  backs  to  them)  as  was  necessary,  includ- 
ing a  "  still "  (as  it  is  called  in  the  movie  world — 
meaning  a  photograph  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term)  of  the  fluffiest  of  the  adventuresses  in 
an  expression  signifying  a  blend  of  depravity  and 
triumph,  turned  his  attention  to  the  loose-box 
which  some  attendants  had  been  rapidly  construct- 
ing, chiefly  with  the  assistance  of  a  truss  of 
straw.  Into  this  apartment  was  led  (through  the 
hotel  lounge,  and  at  enormous  risk  to  its  plaster 
masonry)  a  horse — the  horse,  in  fact,  which  was 
to  defeat  Edison.  Of  the  plot  of  the  play  I  know 
nothing.  (How  could  I,  having  seen  it  in 
preparation  ?)  But  this  I  can  tell  you  :  that  the 
hero's  horse  had  to  be  ill ;  and  this  also :  that 
the  horse  in  question  refused  to  be  ill.  In  vain 
for  the  groom  to  shake  his  head,  in  vain  for  the 
hero  to  say  that  it  had  the  shivers ;  never  was  a 
horse  so  far  removed  from  malady,  so  little  in  need 
of  the  vet.  Nor  could  any  device  produce  the 
desired  effect.  If,  then,  in  the  days  to  come  you 
see  on  the  films  a  very  attractive  story  with  a 
horse  in  it,  and  the  horse  shivers  only  in  the 
words  on  the  screen,  you  will  know  why.  It  is 
because  the  movies  for  once  met  their  master. 
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AFTER  the  passage  of  several  years  since  1 
had  picked  up  anything,  last  week  I  found 
successively  a  carriage  key  (in  Royal  Hospital 
Road),  a  brooch  (in  Church  Street,  Kensington), 
and  sixpence  in  a  third-class  compartment.  It 
was  as  I  stooped  to  pick  up  the  sixpence,  which 
had  suddenly  gleamed  at  me  under  the  seat  of 
the  now  empty  carriage,  that  I  said  to  myself  that 
finding  things  is  one  of  the  purest  of  earthly  joys. 

And  how  rare ! 

I  have,  in  a  lifetime  that  now  and  then  appals 
me  by  its  length,  found  almost  nothing.  These 
three  things  this  week;  a  brown-paper  packet 
when  I  was  about  seven,  containing  eight  pennies 
and  one  halfpenny ;  on  the  grass  in  the  New 
Forest,  when  I  was  about  twenty,  a  half-dollar 
piece;  and  in  Brighton,  not  long  after,  a  gold 
brooch  of  just  sufficient  value  to  make  it  decent 
to  take  it  to  the  police  station,  from  which,  a  year 
later,  no  one  having  claimed  it,  it  was  returned 
to  me  :  these  constitute  nearly  half  a  century's 
haul.  I  might  add — now  and  then,  perhaps, 
a  safety-pin,  pencil,  some  other  trifle,  which, 
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however  well  supplied  with  such  articles  one 
may  be,  cannot  be  acquired  from  a  clear  sky 
without  a  thrill.  Even  Mr.  Rockefeller,  I  take  it, 
would  not  have  been  unmoved  had  he,  instead  of 
myself,  stumbled  on  that  treasure  between  Stony 
Cross  and  Boldrewood. 

To  be  given  such  things  is  not  comparable. 
With  a  gift — intention,  consciousness,  preparation, 
come  in ;  to  say  nothing  of  obligation  later. 
The  event  is  also  complicated  (and  therefore 
shorn  of  its  glory)  by  the  second  person,  since 
the  gift  must  be  given.  But,  suddenly  dropping 
one's  eyes,  to  be  aware  of  a  coin — that  is  sheer 
rapture.  Other  things  can  be  exciting  too,  but  a 
coin  is  best,  because  a  coin  is  rarely  identijfiable. 
Moreover,  I  am  naturally  confining  myself  to 
those  things  the  ownership  of  which  could  not 
possibly  be  traced.  To  find  things  which  have 
to  be  surrendered  is  as  impure  a  joy  as  the  world 
contains,  and  no  theme  for  this  pen. 

The  special  quality  of  the  act  of  finding  some- 
thing, with  its  consequent  exhilaration,  is  half 
unexpectedness  and  half  separateness.  There 
being  no  warning,  and  the  article  coming  to  you 
by  chance,  no  one  is  to  be  thanked,  no  one  to  be 
owed  anything.  In  short,  you  have  achieved  the 
greatest  human  triumph — you  have  got  something 
for  nothing.  That  is  the  true  idea :  the 
"nothing"  must  be  absolute;  one  must  never 
have  looked,  never  have  had  any  finding  inten- 
tion,  or   even   hope.     To   look   for   things   is  to 
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change  the  whole  theory — to  rob  it  of  its  divine 
suddenness  ;  to  become  anxious,  even  avaricious  ; 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  rag-picker,  the 
chiffonier,  or  those  strange  men  that  one  notices 
walking,  with  bent  heads,  along  the  shore  after  a 
storm.  (None  the  less  that  was  a  great  moment, 
once,  in  the  island  of  Coll,  when  after  two  hours' 
systematic  searching  I  found  the  plover's  nest.) 

Finding  things  is  at  once  so  rare  and  pure  a  joy 
that  to  trifle  with  it  is  peculiarly  heartless.  Yet 
are  there  people  so  wantonly  in  need  of  sport  as 
to  do  so.  Every  one  knows  of  the  purse  laid  on 
the  path  or  pavement  beside  a  fence,  which,  as 
the  excited  passer-by  stoops  to  pick  it  up,  is 
twitched  through  the  palings  by  its  adherent 
string.  There  is  also  the  coin  attached  to  a 
string  which  can  be  dropped  in  the  street  and 
instantly  pulled  up  again,  setting  every  eye  at  a 
pavement  scrutiny.  Could  there  be  lower  tricks  ? 
I  fear  so,  because  some  years  ago,  in  the  great  days 
of  a  rendezvous  of  Bohemians  in  the  Strand  known 
as  the  Marble  Halls,  a  wicked  wag  (I  have  been 
told)  once  nailed  a  bad  but  plausible  sovereign  to 
the  floor  and  waited  events.  In  the  case  of  the 
purse  and  string  the  butts  are  few  and  far  between 
and  there  is  usually  only  a  small  audience  to 
rejoice  in  their  discomfiture,  but  the  denouement 
of  the  cruel  comedy  of  which  acquisitiveness  and 
cunning  were  the  warp  and  woof  at  the  Marble 
Halls  was  only  too  bitterly  public.  I  am  told, 
such  is  human  resourcefulness  in  guile,  that  very 
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few  of  those  who  saw  the  coin  and  marked 
it  down  as  their  own  went  for  it  right  away, 
because  had  they  done  so  the  action  might 
have  been  noticed  and  the  booty  claimed. 
Instead,  the  discoverer  would  look  swiftly  and 
stealthily  round,  and  then  gradually  and  with 
every  affectation  of  nonchalance  (which  to  those 
in  the  secret,  watching  from  the  corners  of  their 
wicked  eyes,  was  so  funny  as  to  be  an  agony)  he 
would  get  nearer  and  nearer  until  he  was  able  at 
last  to  place  one  foot  on  it. 

This  accomplished,  he  would  relax  into  some- 
thing like  real  naturalness,  and,  practically 
certain  of  his  prey,  take  things  easily  for  a 
moment  or  so.  Often,  I  am  told,  the  poor  dupe 
would,  at  this  point,  whistle  the  latest  tune. 
Even  now,  however,  he  dared  not  abandon  subter- 
fuge, or  his  prize,  were  he  seen  to  pick  it  up, 
might  have  to  be  surrendered  or  shared ;  so  the 
next  move  was  to  drop  his  handkerchief,  the 
idea  being  to  pick  up  both  it  and  the  sovereign 
together.  Such  explosions  of  laughter  as  followed 
upon  his  failure  to  do  so  can  (I  am  informed) 
rarely  have  been  heard. 

— Such  was  the  conspiracy  of  the  nailed  sove- 
reign, which,  now  and  then,  the  victim,  shaking 
the  chagrin  from  him,  would  without  shame  him- 
self join,  and  become  a  delighted  spectator  of  his 
successor's  humiliation. 

Can  you    conceive    of    a    more   impish   ho^x  ? 
But  I  should  like  to  see  it. 
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FIVE  or  six  summers  ago^  before  the  world 
went  mad,  I  was  on  one  of  David  Mac- 
Brayne's  steamers  on  the  way  to  a  Scotch 
island.  Among  the  few  passengers  was  an 
interesting  man,  with  whom  I  fell  into  conversa- 
tion. He  was  a  vigorous,  bulky,  very  tall  man, 
with  a  pointed  grey  beard  and  a  mass  of  grey 
hair  under  a  Panama,  and  he  was  bound,  he  told 
me,  for  a  well-known  fishing-lodge,  whither  he 
went  every  August.  He  had  been  a  great 
traveller  and  knew  Persia  well ;  he  had  also  been 
in  Parliament,  and  one  of  his  sons  was  in  the 
siege  of  Mafeking.  So  much  I  remember  of 
his  affairs ;  but  his  name  I  did  not  learn.  We 
talked  much  about  books,  and  I  introduced  him 
to  Doughty's  Arabia  Deserta. 

I  have  often  thought  of  him  since  and  wondered 
who  he  was,  and  whenever  I  have  met  fishermen 
or  others  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  this 
attractive  and  outstanding  personality  I  have 
asked  about  him ;  but  never  with  success.  And 
then  the  other  day  I  seemed  really  to  be  on  the 
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track,  for  I  met  a  man  in  a  club  who  also  has  the 
annual  custom  of  spending  a  fortnight  or  so  in 
the  same  Scotch  island,  and  he  claimed  to  know 
every  one  who  has  ever  visited  that  retired  spot. 

This  is  what  happened. 

"  If  you're  so  old  an  islander  as  that,"  I  said, 
"you're  the  nqy^  person  to  solve  the  problem 
that  I  have  carried  about  for  four  or  five  years. 
There's  a  man  who  fishes  regularly  up  there  " — 
and  then  I  described  my  fellow-passenger.  "  Tell 
me,"  I  said,  "  who  he  is." 

He  considered,  knitting  his  brows. 

"  You're  sure  you're  right  in  saying  he  is  un- 
usually tall?  "  he  inquired  at  last. 

"  Absolutely,"  I  replied. 

"  That's  a  pity,"  he  said,  "  because  otherwise 
it  might  be  Sir  Gerald  Orpington.  Only  he's 
short.  Still,  he  was  in  Parliament  right  enough. 
But,  of  course,  if  it  was  a  tall  man  it's  not 
Orpington." 

He  considered  again. 

"You  say,"  he  remarked,  "that  he  had  been 
in  Persia  ?  Now  old  Jack  Beresford  is  tall  enough 
and  has  plenty  of  hair,  but  I  swear  he's  never 
been  to  Persia,  and  of  course  he  hasn't  a  son  at 
all.     It's  very  odd.     Describe  him  again." 

I  described  my  man  again,  and  he  followed 
every  point  on  his  fingers. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  1  could  have  sworn  I  knew 
every  man  who    ever   fished  at    Blank,  but   this 

fellow Oh,  wait  a  minute !     You  say  he  is 
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tall  and  bulky  and  had  travelled,  and  his  son  was 
in  the  Boer  War,  and  he  has  been  in  Parliament  ? 
Why,  it  must  be  old  Carstairs.  And  yet  it  can't 
be.  Carstairs  was  never  married  and  was  never 
in  Parliament." 

He  pondered  again. 

Then  he  said,  ^^  You're  sure  it  wasn't  a  clean- 
shaven bald  man  with  a  single  eyeglass  ? " 

"Quite,"  I  said. 

"Because,"  he  went  on,  '^if  he  had  been,  it 
would  have  been  old  Peterson  to  the  life." 

«  He  wasn't  bald  or  clean-shaven,"  I  said.     -^ 

"You're   sure   he   said  Blank?"    he   inquired 
after  another  interval  of  profound  thought. 

"Absolutely,"  I  replied. 

"  Tell  me  again  what  he  was  Uke.  Tell  me 
exactly.     I  know   every  one  up   there;    I   must 

know  him." 

"  He  was  a  vigorous,  bulky,  very  tall  man,"  I 
said,  "  with  a  pointed  beard  and  a  mass  of  grey 
hair  under  a  Panama  ;  and  he  used  to  go  to  Blank 
every  August.  He  had  been  a  great  traveller 
and  knew  Persia  ;  he  had  been  in  Parliament,  and 
one  of  his  sons  was  in  the  siege  of  Mafeking." 

"  I  don't  know  him,"  he  said. 

n.  Dr.  Sullivan 

It  had  been  decided  that  there  never  was  such 

a  resemblance   as  is  to  be  traced  between  my 

homely  features   and  those   of  a  visitor  to  the 
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same  hotel  the  previous  year — Dr.  Sullivan  of 
Harley  Street.  This  had  become  an  established 
fact,  irrefutable  like  a  proposition  of  Euclid, 
and  one  of  my  new  friends,  and  a  friend  also  of 
the  Harley  Street  physician  who  had  so  satisfy- 
ingly  and  minutely  anticipated  my  countenance, 
made  it  the  staple  of  his  conversation.  *'  Isn't 
this  gentleman,"  he  would  say  to  this  and  that 
habitue  of  the  smoking-room  as  they  dropped  in 
from  the  neighbouring  farms  at  night,  "  the  very 
image  of  Dr.  Sullivan  of  Harley  Street,  who  was 
here  last  year?"  And  they  would  subject  ray 
physiognomy  to  a  searching  study  and  agree  that 
I  was.  Perhaps  the  nose — a  little  bigger,  don't 
you  think?  or  a  shade  of  dissimilarity  between 
the  chins  (he  having,  I  suppose,  only  two,  con- 
found him !),  but,  taking  it  all  round,  the  likeness 
was  extraordinary. 

This  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  until  I 
was  accustomed,  if  not  exactly  inured,  to  It,  and 
was  really  rather  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when,  on  returning  to  London,  I  could  trump  up 
a  sufficient  ailment  to  justify  me  in  calling  upon 
my  double  in  Harley  Street  and  scrutinizing  him 
with  my  own  eyes.  But  last  night  my  friend  had 
something  of  a  set-back,  which  may  possibly,  by 
deflecting  his  conversation  to  other  topics,  give 
me  relief.     I  hope  so. 

It  happened  like  this.  We  were  as  usual 
sitting  in  the  smoking-room,  he  and  I,  when 
another  local  acquaintance  entered — one  who,  I 
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gathered,  had  been  away  for  a  few  weeks  and 
whom  I  had  therefore  not  yet  seen,  and  who  (for 
this  was  the  really  important  thing  to  my  friend) 
consequently  had  not  yet  seen  me. 

In  course  of  time  the  inevitable  occurred. 
"Don't  you  think/'  my  friend  asked,  "that  this 
gentleman  is  the  very  image  of  Dr.  Sullivan  of 
Harley  Street,  who  was  here  last  summer  ?  " 

"  What  Dr.  Sullivan's  that  ?  "  the  new-comer 
inquired. 

*'  Dr.  Sullivan  of  Harley  Street,  who  was  fish- 
ing here  last  summer.  Don't  you  remember  him } 
The  very  image  of  this  gentleman." 

"  The  only  Dr.  Sullivan  I  know,"  replied  the 
new-comer,  "  is  Dr.  Sullivan  of  Newcastle.  He's 
a  very  old  man  by  now.  A  very  learned  man 
too.  He  has  a  wonderful  private  museum. 
He " 

"  No,  no,  the  Dr.  Sullivan  I  mean  was  from 
Harley  Street — a  specialist — who  took  the  Manor 
fishing  last  summer  and  stayed  in  the  hotel." 

"  Dr.  Sullivan  of  Newcastle  is  a  very  old  man — 
much  older  than  this  gentleman,"  replied  the 
stranger,  "  and  not  a  bit  like  him.  He's  a  most 
interesting  personality.  He  is  the  great  authority 
on  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  You  should  see  his 
collection  of  Fiji  war  clubs." 

"But   that's    not    the    Dr.    Sullivan    I    mean. 

You  must  remember  him,"  said  my  impresario  ; 

"we  all  used  to  meet  evening  after  evening,  just 

as    we're    doing   now — Dr.    Sullivan   of    Harley 
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Street,  the  specialist,  a  clean-shaven  man,  exactly 
like  this  gentleman  here.  Every  one  has  noticed 
the  likeness." 

"  Dr.  Sullivan  of  Newcastle  has  a  beard,"  said 
the  new-comer.  "  And  he's  a  very  old  man  by 
now.  A  great  receptacle  of  miscellaneous  learn- 
ing. He  showed  me  once  his  collection  of  coins 
and  medals.  He's  got  coins  back  to  the  Roman 
Emperors  and  stories  about  every  one  of  them. 
His  collection " 

"  Yes,  but " 

" — of  idols  is  amazing.  You  never  saw  such 
comic  figures  as  those  natives  worship.  There's 
nothing  he  doesn't  collect.  He's  got  a  mummy 
covered  with  blue  beads.  He's  got  skulls  from 
all  over  the  world,  showing  different  formations. 
It's  some  years " 

"  Yes,  but " 

" — since  I  saw  him  last,  and  of  course  he 
may  be " 

"  Yes,  but " 

" — dead.  But  if  not,  he's  a  man  worth 
knowing.  If  ever  you  go  to  Newcastle,  sir," — 
this  was  to  me, — "  don't  forget  about  him.  But 
he  must  be  veiy  old  by  now.     He " 

At  this  point  I  finished  my  glass  and  slipped 
away  to  bed.  Consulting  the  mirror  as  I 
undressed,  I  smiled  at  the  reflection  that  con- 
fronted me.  "  You  can  sleep  more  comfortably 
to-night,"  I  said,  "for  there  are  signs  that  you 
are  about  to  have  a  rest." 
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III.  A  Study  in  Symmetry 

The  following  story,  however  improbable  it 
may  seem  to  you,  is  true. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  artist  with 
historical  leanings  not  unassociated  with  the 
desire  for  pelf — pelf  being,  even  to  idealists, 
what  petrol  is  to  a  car.  The  blend  brought  him 
one  day  to  Portsmouth,  where  the  Victory  lies, 
with  the  honourable  purpose  of  painting  a  picture 
of  that  famous  ship  with  Nelson  on  board.  The 
Admiral  was  of  course  dying,  and  the  meritorious 
intention  of  the  artist,  whose  wife  wanted  some 
new  curtains,  was  to  make  the  work  as  attractive 
as  might  be  and  thus  extract  a  little  profit  from 
the  wave  of  naval  enthusiasm  which  was  then 
passing  over  the  country ;  for  not  only  was  the 
picture  itself  to  be  saleable,  but  reproductions 
were  to  be  made  of  it. 

Permission  having  been  obtained  from  the 
authorities,  the  artist  boarded  the  Victory,  set 
up  his  easel  on  her  deck,  and  settled  down  to 
his  task,  the  monotony  of  which  was  pleasantly 
alleviated  by  the  chatter  of  the  old  salts  who 
guard  the  ship  and  act  as  guides  to  the  tourists 
visiting  her.  All  these  estimable  men  not  only 
possessing  views  on  art,  but  having  come  by 
now  to  the  firm  belief  that  they  had  personally 
fought  with  Nelson  and  witnessed  his  end,  their 
criticisms  were  not  too  easily  combated :  so  that 
the  artist  had  not  a  tedious  moment.  Thus, 
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painting,  conversing,  and  learning  (as  one  can 
learn  only  from  a  trained  imparter  of  informa- 
tion), three  or  four  days  passed  quickly  away  and 
the  picture  was  done. 

So  far  there  has  been  nothing  to  strain  credulity. 
But  a  time  will  come — is,  in  fact,  upon  us. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  day,  as  the  artist 
was  sitting  at  early  dinner  with  a  friend  before 
catching  the  London  train,  his  remarks  turned 
(as  an  artist's  sometimes  will)  upon  the  work 
upon  which  he  had  just  been  engaged.  He 
expressed  satisfaction  with  it  in  the  main,  but 
could  not,  he  said,  help  feeling  that  its  chances 
of  becoming  a  real  success  would  be  sensibly 
increased  if  he  could  find  as  a  model  for  the 
central  figure  some  one  whose  resemblance  to 
Nelson  was  noticeable. 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature,"  he  went  on, 
"  that  there  cannot  exist  at  the  same  time — that 
is  to  say,  among  contemporaries  —  two  faces 
exactly  alike.  That  is  an  axiom.  Strange  as  it 
may  sound,  among  all  the  millions  of  countenances 
with  two  eyes,  a  nose  in  the  middle  and  a  mouth 
below  it,  no  two  precisely  resemble  each  other. 
There  are  differences,  however  slight."  (He  was 
now  beginning  really  to  enjoy  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice.)  "  That  is,  as  I  say,  among  contem- 
poraries :  in  the  world  at  the  moment  in  which 
I  am  speaking.  But,"  he  continued,  "  I  see  no 
reason  why  after  the  lapse  of  years  Nature  should 
not  begin  precisely  to  reproduce  physiognomies 
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and  so  save  herself  the  trouble  of  for  ever  varying 
them.  That  being  so,  and  surely  the  hypothesis 
is  not  too  far-fetched" — here  his  friend  said, 
"  No,  not  at  all — oh  no !  " — "  that  being  so, 
why,"  the  artist  continued,  "should  there  not 
be  at  this  moment,  more  than  a  century  later, 
some  one  whose  resemblance  to  Nelson  is  exact  ? 
He  would  not  be  necessarily  a  naval  man — 
probably,  indeed,  not,  for  Nelson's  face  was  not 
characteristic  of  the  sea — l?ut  whoever  he  was, 
even  if  he  were  an  archbishop,  I,"  said  the 
painter  firmly,  "  should  not  hesitate  to  go  up  to 
him  and  ask  him  to  sit  to  me." 

The  friend  agreed  that  this  was  a  very  proper 
attitude  and  that  it  betokened  true  sincerity  of 
purpose. 

"Nelson's  face,"  the  painter  continued,  "was 
an  uncommon  one.  So  large  and  so  mobile  a 
mouth  is  rare.  But  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  a  duplicate  exists,  and  no  matter  who  was 
the  owner  of  it,  even  were  he  an  archbishop,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  go  up  and  ask  him  to  sit 
to  me." 

(For  the  benefit  of  any  feminine  reader  of  this 
veracious  history,  I  should  say  that  the  repetition 
which  she  has  just  noticed  is  not  a  slip  on  my 
part  but  has  been  carefully  set  down.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  give  verisimilitude  to  the  conversation 
— because  men  have  a  habit  of  saying  things  like 
that  twice.) 

The  friend  again  remarked  that  the  painter's 
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resolve  did  him  infinite  credit,  and  the  two 
started  for  the  station,  still  conversing  on  this 
theme. 

On  entering  their  carriage  the  first  thing  to 
take  their  attention  was  a  quiet  little  man  in 
black,  who  was  the  absolute  double  of  the  hero 
of  Trafalgar. 

"  Good  gracious ! "  whispered  the  painter  ex- 
citedly, "do  you  see  that?  There's  the  very 
man.  The  likeness  to  Nelson  is  astonishing.  I 
never  saw  anything  like  it.  I  don't  care  who  he 
is,  I  must  tackle  him.  It's  the  most  extraordinary 
chance  that  ever  occurred." 

Assuming  his  most  silky  and  deferential 
manner — for,  though  clearly  not  an  archbishop, 
unless  in  mufti,  this  might  yet  be  a  person  of 
importance — the  painter  approached  the  stranger 
and  tendered  a  card. 

"I  trust,  sir,  that  you  will  excuse  me,"  he 
began,  "  for  the  liberty  I  am  taking,  but  I  am  an 
artist  and  I  happen  to  be  engaged  on  a  picture 
of  Nelson  on  the  Victory.  I  have  all  the 
accessories  and  so  forth,  but  what  I  very  seriously 
need  is  a  brief  sitting  from  some  gentleman  with 
a  likeness  to  the  great  Admiral.  Such,  sir,  as 
yourself.  It  may  be  news  to  you — it  probably 
is — but  you,  sir,  if  I  may  say  so,  are  so  like  the 
famous  and  immortal  warrior  as  almost  to  take 
one's  breath  away.  It  is  astonishing,  wonderful ! 
Might  I — would  it  be — could  you — would  you, 
sir,  be  so  very  kind  as  to  allow  me  to  paint  you  } 
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I  would,  of  course,  make  every  effort  not  to 
inconvenience  you — I  would  arrange  so  that  your 
time  should  be  mine." 

"  Of  course  I  will,  guv'nor,"  said  the  man. 
'^  Being  a  professional  model,  I've  been  sitting 
for  Nelson  for  years.  Why,  I've  been  doing  it 
for  a  nartist  this  very  afternoon." 
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NOT  all  of  us  have  the  best  manners  always 
about  us.  The  fortunate  are  they  whose 
reaction  is  instant ;  but  those  also  are  fortunate 
who,  after  the  first  failure — during  the  conflict 
between,  say,  natural  and  acquired  feelings — can 
recapture  their  best,  too. 

At  a  certain  country  house  where  a  shooting 
party  was  assembled  a  picture  stood  on  an  easel 
in  a  corner  of  the  dining-room.  It  was  a  notice- 
able picture  by  reason  of  its  beauty  and  also  by 
reason  of  a  gash  in  the  canvas.  Coffee  was  on 
the  table  when  one  of  the  guests,  looking  round 
the  walls,  observed  it  for  the  first  time,  and, 
drawing  his  host's  attention  to  its  excellence, 
asked  who  was  the  painter;  and  the  host,  who 
was  an  impulsive,  hearty  fellow,  full  of  money, 
after  supplying  the  information  and  corroborating 
the  justice  of  the  criticism,  remarked  to  the 
whole  company,  "Now  here's  a  sporting  offer. 
You  see  that  cut  across  the  paint  in  the  middle  " 
— pointing  it  out  as  he  spoke — "Well,  I'll  give 
anyone  a  thousand  pounds  who  can  guess  how 
it  was  done," 
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They  all  rose  and  clustered  before  the  easel ; 
for  a  thousand  pounds  are  worth  having  a  try 
for,  even  when  one  is  rich — as  most  of  them 
were. 

"It  was  done  only  last  week/'  the  host  con- 
tinued, "and  it  was  such  a  queer  business  that 
I  don't  intend  to  have  it  repaired.  Now  then, 
all  of  you,  a  thousand  of  the  best  for  the  correct 
answer." 

He  rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled.  It  was  •a 
sure  thing  for  him,  and  there  would  be  a  lot  of 
fun  in  the  suggestions. 

The  guests  having  re-examined  the  cut  with 
minuteness,  one  by  one,  seated  themselves  again, 
and  pencils  and  paper  were  provided  so  that  the 
various  possible  solutions  might  be  written  down. 
The  real  business  then  began — no  sound  but 
pencils  writing  and  the  host  chuckling. 

Now  it  happened  that  one  of  the  party,  a  year 
or  so  before,  had  seen  somewhere  in  Yorkshire 
a  picture  with  a  not  dissimilar  rent,  caused,  he 
had  been  told,  by  a  panic-stricken  bird  which 
had  blundered  into  the  room  and  couldn't  get  out 
again.  Remembering  this,  and  remembering  also 
that  history  sometimes  repeats  itself,  he  wrote  on 
his  piece  of  paper  that,  according  to  his  guess,  the 
canvas  was  torn  by  a  bird  which  had  flown  into 
the  room  and  lost  its  head. 

All  the  suggestions  having  been  written  down, 
the  host  called  on  their  writers  to  read  them,  a 
jolly,  confident   smile   lighting   up   his   features, 
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which  grew  more  jolly  and  more  confident  as  one 
after  another  incorrect  solution  was  tendered. 

And  then  came  the  turn  of  the  man  who  had 
remembered  about  the  bird,  and  who  happened 
to  be  the  last  of  all.  "  My  guess  is/'  he  read  out, 
"  that  the  picture  was  damaged  by  a  bird." 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  which  gradually 
subsided  when  it  was  observed  that  the  host  was 
very  far  from  joining  in  it.  In  fact,  his  face  not 
only  had  lost  all  its  good-humour,  but  was  white 
and  tense. 

When  there  was  silence  he  said,  with  a  certain 
biting  shortness :  "  Somebody  must  have  told 
you." 

"  Nobody  told  me,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  you 
don't  really  mean  to  say  I've  guessed  right  ?  " 

'^  If  you  call  it  a  guess — yes,"  said  the  host, 
whose  mortification  had  become  painful  to  witness. 

"  Well,"  said  the  other  quickly  and  pleasantly, 
^^^ guess'  perhaps  isn't  the  right  word,  and,  of 
course,  I  shouldn't  therefore  claim   the  reward. 

You  see ,"   and   he  then  explained   how   he 

had  remembered  the  odd  experience  in  Yorkshire, 
and  in  default  of  any  inventiveness  of  his  own 
had  used  it.  "So,  of  course,"  he  added,  rising 
and  moving  towards  the  window,  "the  offer  is 
off.  Remembering  isn't  guessing ;  quite  the 
reverse.     What  a  gorgeous  moon  !  " 

The  others  also  rose,  only  too  willingly,  for  the 
situation  had  become  trying  ;  the  matter  dropped, 
at  any  rate  as  a  theme  of  general  conversation ; 
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and  gradually  and  uncomfortably  bed-time  was 
reached. 

Several  of  the  party  were  at  breakfast  the  next 
morning  when  their  host  made  his  first  appear- 
ance ;  and  they  noticed  that  he  had  regained  his 
customary  gay  serenity.  Walking  up  to  the 
guest  whose  memory  had  been  so  embarrassing, 
he  handed  him  a  slip  of  paper. 

"  I'm  sorry,  old  man/'  he  said,  "■  to  have  been 
in  such  a  muddle  last  night,  but  the  accuracy  of 
that  shot  of  yours  dazed  me.  Of  course  the  offer 
stands.  All  this  cheque  needs  is  for  you  to  fill 
in  the  name  of  whatever  hospital  or  charity  you 
prefer." 

"Thanks/'  said  the  other  as  he  put  it  in  his 
pocket-book. 
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TO  many  people  wholly  free  from  superstition, 
except  that,  after  spilling  the  salt,  they  are 
careful  to  throw  a  little  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  do  not  walk  under  ladders  unless  with  crossed 
thumbs,  and  object  to  sit  thirteen  at  table,  and 
refuse  to  bring  May  blossom  into  the  house — to 
these  people,  otherwise  so  free  from  superstition, 
it  would  perhaps  be  surprising  to  know  what 
great  numbers  of  their  fellow- creatures  resort 
daily  to  such  a  black  art  as  fortune- telling  by  the 
cards. 

Yet  quite  respectable.  God-fearing,  church- 
going  old  ladies,  and  probably  old  gentlemen  too, 
treasure  this  practice,  to  say  nothing  of  younger 
and  therefore  naturally  more  frivolous  folk ;  and 
many  make  the  consultation  of  the  two-and-fifty 
oracles  a  morning  habit. 

Particularly  women.  Those  well-thumbed 
packs  of  cards  that  we  know  so  well  are  not 
wholly  dedicated  to  "Patience,"  I  can  assure 
you. 

All  want  to  be  told  the  same  thing :  what  the 
day  will  bring  forth.  But  each  searcher  into  the 
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dim  and  dangerous  future  has,  of  course,  in- 
dividual methods — some  shuffling  seven  times 
and  some  ten,  and  so  forth,  and  all  intent  upon 
placating  the  elfish  goddess.  Caprice. 

There  is  little  Miss  Banks,  for  example. 

Nothing  would  induce  little  Miss  Banks  to  leave 
the  house  in  the  morning  without  seeing  what 
the  cards  promised  her,  and  so  open  and  im- 
pressionable are  her  mind  and  heart  that  she  is 
still  interested  in  the  colour  of  the  romantic  fellow 
whom  the  day,  if  kind,  is  to  fling  across  her  path. 
The  cards,  as  you  know,  are  great  on  colours,  all 
men  being  divided  into  three  groups :  dark 
(which  has  the  preference),  fair,  and  middling. 
Similarly  for  you,  if  you  can  get  little  Miss 
Banks  to  read  your  fate  (but  you  must  of  course 
shuffle  the  pack  yourself),  there  are  but  three 
kinds  of  charmers :  dark  (again  the  most  fasci- 
nating and  to  be  desired),  fair,  and  middling. 

It  is  great  fun  to  watch  little  Miss  Banks  at 
her  necromancy.  She  takes  it  so  earnestly, 
literally  wrenching  the  future's  secrets  from  their 
lair. 

"A  letter  is  coming  to  you  from  some  one," 
she  says.     "  An  important  letter." 

And  again,  "  I  see  a  voyage  over  water." 

Or  very  seriously,  "  There's  a  death." 

You  gasp. 

"No,  it's  not  yours.     A  fair  woman's." 

You  laugh.  "  Only  a  fair  woman's !  "  you  say. 
"  Go  on." 
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But  the  cards  have  not  only  ambiguities,  they 
have  strange  reticences. 

"  Oh/'  little  Miss  Banks  will  say,  her  eyes  large 
with  excitement,  "there's  a  payment  of  money 
and  a  dark  man." 

"  Good/'  you  say. 

"But  I  can't  tell/'  she  goes  on,  "whether  you 
pay  it  to  him  or  he  pays  it  to  you." 

"That's  a  nice  state  of  things,"  you  say,  be- 
coming indignant.     "Surely  you  can  tell." 

"  No,  I  can't." 

You  begin  to  go  over  your  dark  acquaintances 
who  might  owe  you  money,  and  can  think  of 
none. 

You  then  think  of  your  dark  acquaintances  to 
Avhom  you  owe  money,  and  are  horrified  by  their 
number. 

"Oh,  well,"  you  say,  "the  whole  thing's 
rubbish,  anyway." 

Little  Miss  Banks's  eyes  dilate  with  pained 
astonishment.  "  Rubbish  !  " — and  she  begins  to 
shuffle  again. 
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FROM  PLYM  TO  DART :  A 
FOURTH-YEAR  PILGRIMAGE 

I.  The  Hoe  and  its  Hero     ^        ^       ^ 

THE  Navy  did  not  begin  with  Drake.  On 
consulting  the  authorities  I  find  that  our 
Navy  proper,  as  an  organization,  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  to 
have  been  put  on  its  modern  basis  by  Henry  VH. 
But  Drake's  is  the  first  name  to  conjure  with. 

Anyone  wishing  to  lay  a  tangible  tribute  at 
the  feet  of  our  earliest  naval  hero  of  world-wide 
fame  would  have  to  visit  either  the  monument 
which  was  erected  to  him — not  certainly  in  any 
indecent  haste — at  Tavistock,  in  1883,  when  he 
had  been  dead  for  nearly  two  hundred  and  ninety 
years,  or  the  replica  of  it,  which  was  set  up  on 
Plymouth  Hoe  in  the  year  following.  To  go  to 
the  Hoe  is,  I  think,  better;  for  at  the  Hoe  you 
can  look  out  on  Drake's  own  sea. 

London  has  no  Drake  monuments.  But  had 
a  certain  imaginative  enthusiast  had  his  way  in 
the  year  1581  a  memorial  of  the  great  seaman, 
more  interesting  and  stimulating  than  any  statue, 
would  have  added  excitement  to   Ludgate   Hill 
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and  to  every  Londoner  passing  that  way,  for  it 
was  seriously  proposed  that  the  Golden  Hind,  the 
vessel  in  which  Drake  sailed  round  the  world, 
and  the  first  English  ship  to  make  such  a  voyage, 
should  be  bodily  lifted  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's 
(which  had  a  spire  in  those  days)  and  permanently 
kept  there.  Even  had  the  project  been  earned 
out  we  personally  should  be  none  the  richer,  for 
the  Fire  of  London  was  to  intervene  ;  but  it  was 
a  fine  idea.  I  wish  something  of  the  kind  might 
still  be  done ;  for  if  such  a  fascinating  little 
model  galleon  as  the  weathercock  on  Lord  Astor's 
beautiful  Embankment  house  by  the  Essex  Street 
steps  can  rejoice  the  eyes  as  it  does,  how  would 
not  a  real  one,  high  over  Ludgate  Hill,  quicken 
the  mind  and  the  pulse } 

And  we  ought  in  London  to  think  far  more  of 
ships  than  we  do.  By  ships  we  live,  whether 
merchant  ships  bringing  us  food,  or  ironclads 
preserving  those  ships ;  and  not  only  should  the 
docks  be  known  to  Londoners,  instead  of  being, 
as  now,  foreign  parts  infinitely  more  remote  than, 
say,  Brighton,  but  the  Navy  should  visit  us  too. 
The  old  Britannia  ought  to  have  been  brought 
to  the  Thames  when  she  was  superannuated. 
"There,"  the  guides  should  have  been  able  to 
say,  "was  the  training  college  of  our  admirals. 
There,  in  that  hulk,  Beatty  learned  to  navigate, 
Sturdee  to  tie  knots,  and  Jellicoe  to  signal ! " 
The  Victory  should  be  brought  to  London,  as  a 
pons  tan  t  and  glorious  reminder  of  what  Nelson 
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did,  before  steam  came  in.  She  is  wasted  at 
Portsmouth,  which  is  all  shipping.  In  London, 
either  in  the  Thames  or  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's, 
she  would  have  noble  results,  and  every  errand- 
boy  would  become  a  stowaway,  as  every  errand- 
boy  should. 

A  second  proposal,  to  preserve  the  Golden  Hind 
as  a  ship  for  ever,  also  fell  through,  and  she  was 
either  allowed  to  decay  or  was  broken  up  (as 
the  Btitannia  has  been) ;  but  whereas  the  relics 
from  the  Britannia  already,  I  am  told,  exceed  in 
bulk  a  vessel  twice  her  size,  the  only  authentic 
memorial  of  the  Golden  Hind  is  an  arm-chair 
fashioned  from  her  wood  which  is  a  valued 
possession  of  the  Bodleian.  Why  the  Bodleian, 
I  cannot  explain,  for  Drake  was  neither  an 
Oxford  graduate  nor  a  scholar.  His  University 
was  the  sea. 

That  he  was  a  Devonian,  we  know,  but  not 
much  else  is  known.  The  years  1539,  1540, 
1541,  and  1545  all  claim  his  birth,  and  the 
historians  are  at  conflict  as  to  whether  his  father 
was  a  parson  or  not.  Some  say  that,  having, 
owing  to  religious  persecution,  to  flee  from 
Devon  to  Kent,  he  inhabited  a  hulk  (like  Rudder 
Grange),  and,  in  the  intervals  of  reading  prayers 
to  the  sailors  in  the  Medway,  brought  up  his 
twelve  sons  to  the  sea.  But  that  matters  little ; 
what  matters  is  that  one  of  his  sons  became  a 
master  mariner,  a  buccaneer,  a  circumnavigator, 
a   knight,   an   admiral,   and   in    1588    destroyed 
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(under  God)  the  Spanish  Armada.  This  success- 
ful and  intrepid  commander  was  a  man  "  of  small 
size,  with  reddish  beard/'  who  treated  his  com- 
panions with  affection,  as  they  him  with  respect, 
and  got  the  last  drop  of  energy  and  devotion  out 
of  all.  He  had  "every  possible  luxury,  even 
to  perfume,"  but  remained  hard  as  nails.  His 
death  came  to  pass  off  Porto  Rico,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  bring  back 
another  haul  of  treasure  from  the  West  Indies. 
Hitherto  he  had  succeeded,  returning  always 
with  more  spoil,  but  this  time  he  succumbed  to 
various  disorders. 

The  waves  became  his  winding  sheet,  the  waters  were 

his  tomb; 
But  for  his  fame  the  ocean  sea  is  not  sufficient  room. 

Even  in  the  four-and-thirty  years  that  Drake 
has  stood  here,  in  bronze,  on  the  Hoe,  he  has 
seen  wonderful  changes  ;  but  had  his  statue  been 
there  ever  since  his  death — as  it  should  have 
been — what  amazing  naval  developments  would 
have  passed  beneath  his  eyes :  wood  to  iron, 
canvas  to  paddle-wheel,  paddle-wheel  to  screw, 
coal  to  oil,  and  then  the  submarine!  But  one 
thing  remains  the  same — the  indomitable  spirit 
of  man.  Though  the  ships  have  changed  out  of 
all  knowledge,  the  ships'  companies  are  as  they 
were:  resolute,  fit,  arid  ready  for  all.  Were 
Drake  to  melt,  like  Galatea,  to  human  life  again, 
he  would  need  but  to  whistle  to  have  as  good 
men  about  him  as  ever. 
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TURNING  from  the  Hoe  with  the  intention 
of  descending  to  the  town  by  one  of  the  paths 
through  the  lawns  at  the  back  of  the  great 
sailor's  statue^  what  should  confront  me  but  the 
most  perfect  bowling-green  I  have  ever  seen,  with 
little  sets  of  phlegmatic  Devonians  absorbed  in 
their  contests.  Here,  thought  I,  is,  beyond  praise, 
devotion  to  tradition.  Of  national  games  we 
have  all  heard,  but  there  is  something,  in  a  way, 
even  finer  in  a  municipal  game — and  such  a 
municipal  game,  the  most  famous  of  all.  For 
years  I  have  never  heard  Plymouth  Hoe  mentioned 
without  thinking  of  Drake  and  the  game  of  bowls 
in  which  he  was  playing,  and  which  he  refused 
to  interrupt,  when,  that  July  afternoon,  in  1588, 
news  came  that  the  Spaniards  were  off  the  Lizard. 
("  Plenty  of  time,"  he  said,  "  to  finish  the  game 
and  beat  the  Spaniards  too.")  But  it  had  never 
occurred  to  me  that  bowls  and  the  Hoe  were 
still  associated.  England  has  commonly  a  shorter 
memory  than  that.  And,  indeed,  why  should 
they  be  associated  ?  There  is,  for  example,  no 
archery  at  Tell's  Chapel  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake 
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of  Lucerne.  But  Devon,  with  excellent  piety, 
remembers  and  honours  its  own  prophet ;  and  I 
now  understand  how  it  is  that  the  Plymouth 
Museum  should  be  destitute  of  relics  of  Drake. 
Why  trouble  about  his  personal  trappings  when 
this  pleasant  sward  is  in  existence,  to  connect 
the  eye  instantly  with  the  mighty  admiral 
at  one  of  the  most  engaging  moments  of  his 
life? 

I  stood  by  the  railings  of  the  green  for  two 
hours  watching  the  latter-day  Plymouth  champions 
at  their  play.  Only  the  descent  of  the  sun  and 
the  encroaching  gloom  drove  me  away,  and  even 
then  a  few  enthusiasts  remained  bowling  and 
bowling ;  for  every  one  who  is  devoted  to  bowls 
knows  that  the  twilight  favours  form,  although  it 
does  not  favour  the  spectators.  The  players 
seemed  to  me  to  be  chiefly  of  the  mercantile 
class,  and  I  wondered  if  among  them  were  any  of 
the  bearers  of  the  odd  names  which  I  had  noticed 
above  the  Plymouth  shops  as  I  was  drifting 
about  its  streets  that  morning.  Were  any  of 
the  great  Devon  tribe  of  Yeo  there  ?  Was  Mr. 
Condy  U'Ren  winning  or  losing.^  What  kind  of 
a  '^^wood"  did  Mr.  Odam  project  towards  the 
*^jack"?  Could  the  admirable  elderly  player 
who  always  lifted  his  right  foot  and  held  it  poised 
in  the  air  while  delivering  the  bowl  be  Mr. 
Jethro  Ham  ?  I  judged  the  players  to  be,  in 
many  cases,  old  antagonists,  and  these  games  on 
this  sunny  October  afternoon  merely  items  in  a 
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series  of  battles  spread  over  years  past,  and  to 
continue,  I  hope,  for  years  to  come ;  for  the 
pastime  of  bowls,  unlike  cricket  and  football  and 
lawn  tennis,  has  a  kindly,  welcoming  smile  for 
old  age.  Sir  William  Osier's  rule  as  to  forty 
being  the  culmination  of  man's  power  becomes 
an  absurdity  on  the  green.  There,  seventy  is 
nothing.  At  eighty  you  are  not  necessarily  to 
be  sneezed  at.  Even  nonagenarians,  I  believe, 
have  earned  the  thrill  contained  in  the  phrase 
''  Good  wood !  "  So  then  I  confidently  expect, 
if  I  am  alive,  and  am  on  Plymouth  Hoe  in  twenty 
years'  time,  when  prosperity  will  again  be  estab- 
lished, with  amity  among  the  nations,  to  find 
many  of  the  same  players  at  this  at  once  the 
gentlest,  but  not  the  least  exciting  of  games — to 
me,  at  any  rate,  more  exciting  than  horse- racing 
with  all  its  speed. 

They  played  exceedingly  well,  these  men  of 
Plymouth,  one  veteran  in  particular  exacting  a 
deadly  amount  of  work  out  of  the  last  four  feet  of 
the  bowls'  stealthy  journey.  And  how  serious 
they  were — with  their  india-rubber  overshoes,  and 
a  mat  to  start  from !  I  doubt  if  Sir  Francis  had 
it  all  so  spick-and-span — for  in  his  day  we  were 
very  nearly  as  far  from  lawn  mowers  as  from 
turbines.  And  how  intent  they  were  on  the 
progress  not  only  of  their  own  bowls  but  of  their 
opponents'  too — but  of  course  with  a  more 
personal,  more  intimate,  interest  in  their  own, 
even  to  following  its  curve  with  their  backbones, 
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and  to  some   extent   spinally  reproducing  it,  as 
conscientious  players  involuntarily  do. 

There  was  no  Armada  in  sight — no  Gotha,  no 
Zeppelin — although  for  some  time  an  airship  was 
circling  above,  and  every  now  and  then  the  hum 
of  a  hydroplane  pulsed  in  the  sky  ;  but  had  there 
been  any  real  enemy  menace  I  doubt  if  these 
games  would  have  suffered.  I  believe  not.  I 
believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  commander  of  the 
Golden  Hmd  still  is  strong  and  would  prevail. 
"  Plenty  of  time  to  finish  and  yet  conquer,"  the 
players  would  have  said ;  and  it  would  have  been 
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THE  War  has  discovered  warriors  everywhere 
— as  we  all  know  ;  and  by  warriors  I  mean, 
rather  literally,  those  who  engage  in  war,  even 
without  lighting ;  those  who  defend  England  and 
enable  her  at  home  to  carry  on.     "  Peace  hath  her 
warriors  not  much   less   renowned    than  war  " — 
shall  we  say  ?  or,  if  not  peace,  civil  life.     So  that 
1   should    count  the  plucky   little   girl  bus    con- 
ductors who  stick  at  their  posts  in  all  weathers 
for  too  many  hours  a  day,  and  see  their  hands 
steadily  being  stained  and  coarsened  by  copper, 
warriors  too ;    and  the  window-cleaning  girls  in 
their    pretty    brown    trousers,    warriors    too ;    to 
say  nothing  of  special  constables,  and  munition 
makers,  and  all   the   other   auxiliaries  of  inter- 
national   conflict  —  the    camp-followers   in    their 
millions.     But  the  youngest  warrior  with  whom 
I    have   yet  had   any  conversation  was   the  Boy 
Scout  —  or   Sea  .  Scout,   as   he    preferred    to    be 
called — who  on  four-hour  watches  day  and  night 
had    charge    of    the    coast-guard    telephone    at 
Salcombe. 

This  child — he  was   only  fourteen,  and   small 
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for  his  age — is  by  no  means  a  negligible  cog  in 
the  great  martial  machine,  for  the  telephone, 
which  has  transformed  warfare  at  the  front  almost 
as  much  as  petrol  has  done,  is  also  an  intensely 
active  agent  around  our  coasts,  where  news  of 
hostile  craft,  or  of  the  victims  of  hostile  craft,  has 
to  be  instantaneously  flashed.  A  coast  watcher, 
for  example,  seeing  from  the  vantage-ground  of 
Bolt  Head  a  tell-tale  periscope,  though  only  for  a 
second,  hastens  to  get  the  tidings  to  the  nearest 
naval  base  so  that  a  destroyer  may  be  up  and 
after,  and  the  medium  of  communication  is 
perhaps  this  zealous,  merry  Devonshire  sprout. 
For  this  particular  boy  was  a  native ;  he  was  not, 
like  so  many  other  of  the  Sea  Scouts  who  now 
do  this  work  for  us,  an  importation  from  the  big 
cities — London,  Liverpool,  and  so  on. 

I  met  Scouts  from  both  those  places,  and  heard 
an  excellent  account  of  their  quickness  and  keen- 
ness. Rather  curious,  is  it  not,  that,  as  often 
happens,  a  boy,  say,  from  Stepney  or  Kentish 
Town,  who  had  never  in  his  life  seen  the  sea 
until  war  broke  out,  should  now  be  an  expert 
watcher  of  its  strange  and  dangerous  surface,  and 
should  constantly  have  to  speak  words  at  one  end 
of  a  wire  which  will  set  a  whole  ship's  company 
jumping  about  with  alacrity  and  purpose  at  the 
other?  Without  these  boys  our  coast  defences 
would  be  hard  put  to  it,  for  the  other  available 
watchers — men  too  old  for  active  service — are 
neither  so  quick-eyed  nor  so  telephonically  apt. 
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It  Mil  be  remembered  that  not  long  before  the 
War  the  old  coast-guards  were  to  a  large  extent 
disbanded.  Then  came  the  War,  and  the  need 
for  vigilance  being  gradually  realized,  a  new 
cincture  of  eyes  and  intelligence  had  to  be 
provided.  Old  coast-guard  officers  were  excavated 
from  their  retirement ;  old  coast-guards  were  with- 
drawn from  their  new  work  in  the  fields  and  the 
towns,  and  local  assistance  was  called  in  to  rein- 
force them.  Lastly  came  the  Sea  Scout,  to 
complete  the  chain,  and  to-day,  all  round  this 
England  of  ours — all  round  this  Great  Britain  of 
ours — is  a  belt,  or  fringe,  of  these  boys,  most  of 
whom,  when  their  hour  strikes,  mean  to  go  to  sea. 
Some  board  themselves  in  camps  or  empty  houses, 
as  at  Hope,  near  Bolt  Tail ;  others  live  with  local 
families.  In  their  spare  time  they  ride  bicycles, 
walk,  play  draughts,  or  toil  at  the  mastery  of 
their  mystery,  so  that  by  passing  more  of  the 
many  tests  they  may  acquire  more  of  the  coveted 
badges.  I  looked  through  a  vast  manual  on  the 
subject,  bigger  than  a  dictionary  and  far  more 
interesting,  and  quickly  discerned  that  the  perfect 
Scout  is  also  the  perfect  gentleman  :  all  the  quali- 
ties that  marked  the  Chevalier  Bayard  would  be 
his.  And  one  more  in  addition,  for  that  hero 
could  be  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  and 
yet  be  unable  to  keep  in  good  spirits  a  mixed 
audience  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour — whether  by 
conjuring,  singing,  reciting,  dancing,  or  other 
accomplishment ;  whereas  no  Scout  can  pin  the 
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entertainment  test  badge  to  his  uniform  until  he 
is  qualified  to  perform  that  exceedingly  arduous 
and  exacting  feat.  I  founds  in  Devon,  no  boy 
thus  distinguished,  although  I  heard  of  one  then 
away  on  leave ;  but  in  the  bleak,  wind-swept 
solitudes,  where  coast-watching  has  often  to  be 
carried  on,  the  presence  of  so  gifted  a  being 
should  be  prized  indeed. 
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IV.  An  Old  Inn  e>        ^        .^        ^ 

I  ENTERED  Kingsbridge  on  foot,  having  for- 
warded my  bag  by  train.  This  is  a  course 
marked  by  more  prudence  than  has  always  dis- 
tinguished my  progress  through  Ufe,  for  it  Uberates 
the  traveller  to  select  his  inn  at  his  ease.  A  man 
carrying  luggage  is  not  free ;  the  bag  in  a  way 
pledges  him,  at  any  rate  proclaims  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  traveller  and  will  probably  need  a  bed,  and 
makes  it  the  more  difficult  for  him  to  extricate  him- 
self from  the  hostel  that  has  failed  within  doors  to 
come  up  to  the  promise  of  the  exterior — as  too 
often  is  the  hostel's  habit.  All  unburdened,  then, 
I  entered  the  town  at  lunch-time  at  the  top  of  its 
steep  main  street,  and  as  I  walked  down  it  I  cast 
my  glances  this  side  and  that  to  see  which  inn 
seemed  most  promising.  The  woman  who,  at 
Yealmpton,  had  given  me  some  bread  and  cheese, 
had  named  the  "Anchor"  as  the  best.  A  man 
who  had  beaten  me  at  billiards  at  Devonport 
had  mentioned  another ;  and,  left  to  myself, 
I  found  myself  more  taken  by  the  fa9ade  of  a 
third. 

I  did,  however,  nothing  rash  ;  I  looked  carefully 
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at  all,  and  then  I  entered  the  one  with  the  agree- 
able fa9ade  and  asked  for  lunch. 

Never  have  I  done  a  wiser  thing. 

It  is  odd  how  trifling  are  the  determining 
factors  in  some  of  the  most  momentous  decisions 
that  face  us  in  life.  Here  was  I  alone,  and  tired, 
and  in  a  strange  part  of  the  country,  with  the 
necessity  before  me  of  finding  "  a  home  from 
home  "  for  three  or  four  days,  and  yet,  even  with- 
out entering  any  of  the  other  inns,  I  agreed  to 
stay  in  this  one.  And  why .''  Well,  a  little 
because  the  landlord  (a  big,  strong,  leisurely  man 
with  a  white  beard  and  a  massive  head),  who  him- 
self did  the  waiting,  was  pleasant  and  attentive, 
and  a  little  because  his  daughter,  who  had  charge 
of  the  bar,  was  attentive  and  pleasant.  But  the 
real  reason  was  pickled  onions.  Such  was  the 
excellence  of  these  divine  roots  that  I  let  every- 
thing else  go.  Nights  might  be  bad,  but  lunches 
and  dinners  would  be  good :  for  were  there  not 
these  onions,  pickled  according  to  a  recipe  of  the 
host's  mother,  now  with  God,  in  her  day  famous 
for  the  best  ways  of  preserving  and  curing  and, 
indeed,  of  doing  everything  that  a  good  house- 
wife should  ?  The  enthusiasm  displayed  by  this 
patriarchal  Boniface  for  his  mother  was  perfectly 
charming,  its  novelty  being  part  of  its  charm. 
Very  big  landlords  with  white  beards  and  foot- 
falls that  shake  the  house  do  not,  as  a  rule,  talk 
about  their  mothers  at  all.  Should  they,  through 
strange  martial  vicissitudes,  come,  as  this  one  had 
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done,  to  wait  at  table,  they  wait  and  go.  But 
this  one  hovered,  and  talked  reverently  of  his 
mother's  household  genius,  giving  me  the  while 
such  delicious  proofs  of  it  that  I  could  not  have 
torn  myself  away. 

To  those  exquisite  esculents  I  shall  be  eternally 
grateful,  for  they  brought  me  into  knowledge 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  inns.  It  is 
a  survival  ;  indeed,  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
the  word  "posting"  occurred  in  my  bill,  for  a 
journey  by  wagonette  to  a  distant  village  was 
thus  ennobled.  The  stables  are  immense,  and 
contained  one  horse.  The  coach-house  is  immense, 
and  contained  seventeen  carriages  of  various  kinds, 
from  omnibus  to  dogcart,  but  chiefly  broughams, 
all  in  a  state  of  mouldiness.  Coming  by  degrees 
to  be  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  little  family 
which,  by  ceaseless  activity,  ran  this  unwieldy 
place — father,  daughter,  a  superb  cook,  a  maid- 
servant, and  an  ostler — I  was  free  to  wander  as  I 
would,  and  exploring  the  various  floors  and 
passages  I  came  upon  a  billiard  table  whose 
cushions  belonged  to  the  Stone  Age  and  an 
assembly-room  with  a  musicians'  gallery.  In  the 
kitchen  I  watched  at  her  mysteries  the  admirable 
lady  who  cooked  and  carried  on  the  noble  traditions 
of  the  landlord's  mother  as  set  forth  in  a  manu- 
script book  in  her  own  hand.  In  the  bar  parlour 
I  watched  the  landlord,  according  to  the  new 
regulations,  water  down  his  spirits,  and  heard 
instalments  of  his  long  life,  spent  wholly,  in  this 
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"  house  "  and  that,  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
his  fellow-creatures — tired,  or  hungry,  or  thirsty, 
but  chiefly  thirsty.  Then  later  in  the  evening 
the  little  cosy  room  would  fill,  and  I  would  quietly 
take  my  place  as  one  of  the  best  listeners  that  its 
habitues  had  ever  talked  to.  Listening  is  an  old 
accomplishment  of  mine,  and  here,  amid  the 
friendliest  of  strangers,  I  gave  it  full  play ;  and 
you  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  much  I 
know  of  Kingsbridge  life.  Probably  their  surprise 
would  be  even  greater. 

And  still  I  have  not  really  begun  to  describe 
this  most  alluring  inn.  In  the  cellar,  for  example, 
there  was  some  '47  port.  .  .  . 
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V.  Prawle  Point  o        ^        .i:>        o 

I  WAS  speaking  just  now,  before  the  King's 
Arms  ran  away  with  my  pen,  of  the  more  or 
less  amateur  look-out  for  the  unexpected  which 
has  to  be  kept  all  round  the  coast,  from  every 
point  of  vantage ;  but  when  it  comes  to  such  a 
signal  station  as  Prawle  Point,  which  is  shared  by 
the  Admiralty  and  Lloyd's,  the  amateur  goes  and 
we  find  only  the  trained.  The  work  is  beyond 
boys  and  superannuated  men ;  for  Prawle  Point 
being  the  principal  Devon  medium  between  the 
sea  and  the  land,  every  passing  ship  must  report 
there,  and  many  of  them  are  held  up  for  instruc- 
tions. Signor  Marconi  does  his  best  for  us,  of 
course,  but  as  the  wireless  installation  is  not  yet 
universal  the  Prawle  Point  signallers  are  con- 
stantly busy.  Flags  convey  the  messages  when 
it  is  light,  and  flashes  when  it  is  dark ;  and  there 
must  be  a  staff  always  on  the  alert. 

I  climbed  in  a  gale  of  wind  and  rain  to  the 
little  box  perched  high  on  the  headland,  and 
looked  out  over  the  sullen,  dirty  sea,  and  was 
again  aware  of  the  abysmal  unfriendliness  of  that 
element.  The  only  vessel  in  sight  was  a  patrol 
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boat,  and  with  a  feeling  of  blended  admiration 
and  revulsion  I  watched  it  through  the  telescope 
as  it  heaved  and  shivered  among  the  waves. 
Truly,  I  thought — as  I  had  been  thinking  so 
often  of  late  —  we  are  well  served  by  our 
sailors ! 

Prawle  Point,  which  is  the  last  bit  of  England 
that  many  outward-bound  mariners  see,  for  having 
reported  there  it  is  customary  to  steer  for  Ushant, 
must,  on  a  fine  day,  be  a  divine  spot ;  but  in  rain 
it  is  desolate  and  drear.  No  matter  what  the 
weather,  it  is  remote — the  next  thing,  indeed,  to 
^  lightship,  which,  I  suppose,  is  the  most  miser- 
able of  all  stationary  abodes  (using  the  word 
stationary  as  being  opposed  to  progress  rather 
than  movement).  The  tiny  village  of  Prawle  is 
the  nearest  human  settlement,  to  gain  which  the 
lit;tle  colony  connected  with  the  signal  station — a 
commanding  officer,  a  handful  of  men  and  their 
families^must  toil  up  steep  and  slippery  paths 
for  a  mile  or  so.  Coming  away  across  these  same 
p^^thsj  each  of  which  had  taken  to  its  bosom  a 
little  cataract,  I  said  to  myself  that  I  now  knew 
witli  exactitude  what  kind  of  life  I  least  wished  to 
live. 
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VI.  The  M.L.'s^        y:>        ,^       ^        ^ 

BUT  I  was  wrong,  as  I  found  out  a  few  days 
later,  at  Torquay,  when  I  was  shown  over 
one  of  the  M.L.'s  lying  m  harbour,  waiting  for 
to-morrow's  dawn  and  the  renewal  of  its  risky 
and  monotonous  task  of  dragging  the  Channel 
for  mines.  For  these  M.L.'s — and  for  the  benefit 
of  those  readers  to  whom  there  are  still  a  few 
initials  which  convey  no  meaning  (as  nearly 
all  do  to  me)  I  must  state  that  M.L.'s  are 
Motor  Launches  —  these  M.L.'s  are  (next  to 
the  C.M.B.'s)  the  smallest  boats  in  the  Fleet; 
and  some  one,  I  hope, — Mr.  Kipling  for  choice, 
—  is  writing,  or  will  write,  the  epic  of 
them:  the  tiniest  Davids  to  send  out  single- 
handed  against  the  Hun  Goliath.  For  they 
deserve  all  the  praise  they  can  get,  ^^and  then 
some."  They  are  indeed  incredibly  small  and  so 
full  of  machinery  that  it  seems  a  miracle  that 
they  ever  float  at  all,  apart  altogether  from  the 
transaction  of  their  precarious  business.  There  is 
not  an  inch  of  room  to  spare,  no  bulwarks  but 
a  wire  railing,  and  the  fumes  of  petrol  always 
present  below.  They  were  made  so  small  in  order 
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to  be  easily  transported  here  on  bigger  vessels, 
from  Canada,  where  they  were  built  at  lightning 
speed — five  hundred  in  fewer  than  five  hundred 
days — and  they  are  manned  by  a  commander,  a 
lieutenant,  a  chief  engineer,  and  a  crew  of  seven 
or  eight^I  forget  which.  How  the  crew  get  into 
their  abode — and,  when  there,  how  they  survive — 
are  mysteries  of  the  deep  beyond  solution ;  yet  I 
saw  them  there,  at  their  tea,  and  heard  them  laugh 
too.  But  the  adaptability  of  man,  and  particularly 
of  naval  man,  is  always  one  of  the  marvels — and 
one  of  the  triumphs. 

The  commanders  of  these  infinitesimal  but  very 
useful  craft  are  in  most  cases  civilians  suddenly 
transformed  by  the  War  into  naval  officers — 
intrepid  amateur  sportsmen  with  their  gold  braid 
in  wavy  lines  instead  of  the  straight  ones  which 
proclaim  the  regular  service — but  their  jobs  are 
none  the  lighter  for  that,  nor  their  responsibilities 
any  the  fewer ;  indeed,  they  carry  their  lives  in 
their  hands  if  ever  sailors  did.  The  commander 
of  the  M.L.  which,  at  the  risk  of  my  dull  bour- 
geois existence,  I  boarded  in  a  deluge  of  rain — 
clambering  fearfully  over  the  decks  and  railings 
of  four  others  to  reach  it — was  a  gentleman 
normally  in  business  in  Kent,  with,  I  gathered 
from  the  walls  of  his  cubby-hole  of  a  cabin,  a 
leaning  towards  the  voluptuous  art  of  the  late 
Raphael  Kirchner ;  his  lieutenant,  or  Number  1, 
was  a  young  Canadian  whose  mural  decorations 
proved  him  to  possess  a  soberer  and  more  classic 
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taste,  and  who  had  never  been  to  sea  until  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  enlist  in  this  service. 
The  commander  of  another  M.L.  whom  I  met 
was,  before  the  War,  a  barrister  with  a  fancy  for 
yachting.  But  what  to-day  are  briefs.'*  Every 
morning  at  daybreak  he  is  out  in  the  Channel 
with  a  companion  boat,  and  together  they  drag 
their  allotted  waters  for  mines — all  ready,  should 
they  see  a  German  submarine,  to  make  a  dash  for 
it  and  either  ram  it  or  drop  a  deep-sea  bomb  over 
the  place  where  it  submerged.  Each  M.L.  has  a 
supply  of  these  bombs,  and  other  articles  of  offence 
as  well. 

As  I  scrambled  back  to  the  quay  I  said  to 
myself  again  that  England  is  well  served  by  her 
sons ;  and  I  said  also,  and  finally,  that  now, 
beyond  any  question,  did  I  realize  (what -at  Prawle 
Point  I  had  only  fumbled  at)  that  here  actually 
was  the  kind  of  life  which  I  was  least  fitted  to. 
live — which,  indeed,  I  could  not  live.  Compared 
with  the  daily  routine  of  voyages  in  one  of  these 
infinitesimal  sauce-boats — ^just  a  mass  of  whirring 
machinery  inside  an  egg-shell,  and  bobbing  about 
on  the  sea's  detestable  surface  as  though  it  really 
were  an  egg  shell — and  deliberately  working  in 
the  cold,  wet  Channel's  most  exposed  area — com- 
pared with  this  the  most  uncomfortable  forms  of 
existence  that  I  had  hitherto  pondered  over  and 
revolted  from  became  almost  alluring.  Even  life 
on  a  light-ship ! 

Fortunately  there   are  estate   agents    in    Kent 
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and  architects  in  Canada  and  barristers  in  London 
who  do  not  share  my  dislike  of  big  waves  and  the 
chills  of  dawn,  or  are  ready  to  overcome  revulsion. 
All  honou^*  to  them !  And  if  they  are  in  need 
of  a  motto  and  do  not  mind  a  certain  lowliness 
in  its  origin,  let  me  recall  the  catch-phrase  of 
a  comedian,  playing  a  bluff  Yorkshireman  of 
spirit,  whom  1  saw  twenty -five  years  ago  in 
a  booth  at  Westerham.  However  formidable 
the  deed,  he  would  do  it — usually  righting  the 
wrong  by  force  of  physical  strength — always  pre- 
facing it  with  the  remark,  ^^Ah  laak  peril.  Ah 
do ;  Ah  coort  danger."  That  also  is  the  M.L.'s 
position. 
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VII.  The  American  Mother  ^        <^ 

IT  was  at  a  village  near  Totnes  that  I  ate  an 
American  Mother. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  I  don't 
mean  a  matron  from  God's  own  country ;  I  mean 
an  apple.  Having  eaten  one,  I  ate  a  second. 
In  fact,  finding  myself  for  the  first  time  for  years 
— or  ^^in  years/'  as  a  real  American  mother 
would  say — in  a  well-stocked  orchard  in  October, 
I  ate  apples  continuously^  of  many  varieties,  and 
am  now  regretting  the  lost  opportunities  of  my 
life  and  the  millions  of  apples  that  I  might  have 
enjoyed,  but  missed.  I  ate  American  Mothers, 
Keswick  Codliiis,  Cox's  Orange  Pippins,  and  others 
whose  names  I  forget  or  did  not  know,  and  I 
have  now  decided  that  the  old  defensive  method 
against  the  Harley  Street  invasion  shall  be 
adopted.  What  number  of  apples  a  day  would 
make  the  doctor's  visit  unavoidable  I  have  never 
heard ;  but  the  one  that  keeps  him  at  bay  shall 
never  again  be  neglected. 

How  hard,  by  the  way,  does  the  first-apple 
joke  die !  At  Plymouth  I  sat  out,  for  my 
sins  (which  are  many  and  by  no  means  at  an 
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end),  a  large  portion  of  a  variety  performance 
which  contained  no  fewer  than  two  facetious 
references  to  Eve  and  the  serpent.  Both  were 
well  received,  particularly  by  the  ladies,  who  are 
usually  the  more  lenient  part  of  an  audience,  and 
always  so  when  there  is  a  reference  to  Adam's 
consort.  The  Garden  of  Eden  jest,  however, 
cannot  fail  among  men  too.  Comic  in  itself,  it 
also  flatters  the  listener's  erudition.  Had  Eve 
never  partaken  of  fruit,  had  Noah  not  sailed  in 
the  Ark  and  the  whale  refused  to  swallow  Jonah, 
many  of  us  would,  of  course,  have  no  Biblical  pro- 
fundity whatever. 

After  so  many  years  and  so  much  facetiousness 
one  would  expect  no  novelty  in  the  great  shad- 
dock incident  (as  Meredith  would  have  called  it), 
yet  quite  recently  I  found  a  new  treatment  of  it, 
in  the  New  York  Life,  which  surveys  the  world 
from  so  many  odd  angles  all  its  own.  In  one  of 
its  smaller  pictures  an  artist  depicted  our  first 
parents  busily  devouring  the  apple :  Adam,  how- 
ever, not  quite  so  happily  as  Eve,  because, 
floating  mistily  before  his  eyes,  are  the  shadowy 
forms  of  a  rake,  a  spade,  and  a  hoe.  "1  like 
these  apples,"  he  says,  "  but  I  believe  they  affect 
my  nerves." 

If  only  for  the  sight  of  its  orchards  my  wander- 
ings in  Devonshire  were  justified:  so  beautiful 
were  they.  The  English  landscape  rarely  bursts 
into  flame,  but  it  was  doing  so  now,  and  its 
orchards  were  half  of  a  burning  red  and  half  a 
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burning  yellow,  and  all  glorious  when  the  wester- 
ing sun  struck  them.  Cider-brewing  indeed  had 
already  begun,  and  finding  the  doors  of  a  press 
open  I  ventured  in  and  watched  the  juice 
dripping  under  the  heavy  weights,  and  smelt 
the  pungent  sweetness  of  it,  and  heard  fresh 
apples  tumbling  down  the  hopper  to  their  happy 
destiny  of  raising  Devonian  spirits  and  loosing, 
not  only  in  the  bar  parlour  of  the  King's  Arms, 
Devonian  tongues. 
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VIII.  The  Torpedoed  Greek  <:>        ^ 

NOT  the  least  of  the  duties  of  our  new  coast- 
guards is  the  salving  of  torpedoed  crews ; 
such  as  that  of  the  Asturias,  which  was  sunk  off 
the  coast  of  Devon  in  1917.  The  Asturias  is  by 
no  means  the  only  vessel  that  has  suffered  in 
these  waters  ;  and  on  reaching  Brixham  I  found 
one  of  the  U-boat's  more  recent  victims,  which, 
however,  although  its  crew  had  put  off  and 
rowed  to  land,  did  not  itself  succumb,  but,  kept 
afloat  by  its  bulkheads,  was  towed  into  this 
brown-sailed  harbour.  When  I  saw  her — she  was 
a  Greek  steamer  with  a  Greek  crew  ("They're 
like  most  Greeks,"  said  the  harbour-master  with 
a  shrug:  "treacherous") — the  pumps  were  going 
busily  and  there  seemed  to  be  every  likelihood  of 
new  voyages  before  her. 

Brixham  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  sur- 
veyance  of  any  event  of  interest — or  even  of 
no  interest — in  the  outer  harbour,  because  the 
sea-wall  (now  rendered  supei-fluous  by  the  new 
breakwater)  of  the  inner  harbour  runs  for  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  between  the  two  basins, 
and  most  of  the  male  population  of  Brixham  is 
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always  hanging  ruminatively  over  this  wall,  look- 
ing towards  the  sea ;  so  that,  approaching  it  from 
the  main  street  (turning  to  the  left  by  the  statue 
of  William  of  Orange,  who  keeps  his  back  to  the 
shipping),  and  skirting  the  inner  basin,  one  has 
before  one's  eyes  a  hundred  yards  or  so  of  human 
dorsal  regions — very  broad  and  solid  for  the  most 
part,  and  clad  in  jerseys  above  and  blue  trousers 
below. 

On  my  way  to  this  popular  look-out  parapet  I 
noted  the  names  of  some  of  the  many  smacks 
and  trawlers  in  the  inner  basin,  all  with  brown 
sails — some  just  back  after  a  successful  voyage 
(and  the  Brixham  fishermen,  it  is  rumoured,  have 
by  no  means  starved  during  the  War)  ;  some  just 
going  out — and  as  I  did  so  I  thought  what  a 
paradise  would  the  world  become  if  the  men-of- 
war  of  the  nations  would  adopt  a  similar  nomen- 
clature and  act  up  to  it :  for  one  of  the  fishing- 
boats  was  called  "  Love  and  Unity,"  and  another 
"Amity,"  and  a  third  "Sweet  Hope,"  and  a 
fourth  "Kindly  Light,"  while  others  had  a 
pleasant  affectionate  domestic  touch — such  as 
"  Boy  Sid,"  and  "  Boy  John,"  and  "  Our  Laddie." 
How  old  to-day,  I  wondered,  was  the  original  Boy 
Sid  who  had  lent  his  name  to  his  father's  boat ; 
and  what  a  memento  vitce  for  an  ageing  mariner,  to 
have  constantly  before  his  eyes  this  perpetuation 
of  his  chubby  boyhood  !  I  was  glad  to  see  no 
sign  of  Boy-Ed. 

In  order  to  view  the  torpedoed  Greek  I  added 
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my  back  to  those  motionless  placid  fishermen  on 
the  wall,  and  was  then  aware  that  the  centre  of 
attention  was  a  boat  moored  just  off  the  vessel's 
stern,  in  which  two  men  slowly  turned  a  wheel, 
while  another,  standing  on  the  gunwale,  with 
some  india-rubber  piping  in  his  hands,  looked 
earnestly  down  into  the  water.  As  I  watched, 
there  emerged  from  the  deep  an  ungainly  clumsy 
figure  with  a  vast  round  head  and  goggle  eyes, 
who,  after  making  odd  movements  with  stumpy 
arms,  disappeared  again  beneath  the  tide.  It 
was  my  first  diver  !  His  task,  I  ascertained,  was 
to  examine  the  ship's  anchors,  which  were  feared 
to  be  defective ;  but  how  easily  might  he  have 
been  not  an  honest  Devonian  but  one  of  those 
sinister  visitants  from  another  world,  such  as 
crept  out  of  the  projectiles  from  Mars  in  the 
first  of  Mr.  Wells's  terrible  war-books  and 
devastated  this  country  with  heat  rays ! 
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IT  is  fitting  that  the  naval  training  college  from 
which  our  midshipmen  go  straight  to  sea  should 
be  situated  in  Drake's  county.  This  means  that 
they  breathe  the  right  air,  and,  through  the  gap 
made  by  the  rocky  mouth  of  the  Dart,  look  out 
from  their  commanding  eminence  upon  a  triangle 
of  the  right  blue  water.  Drake  also  gives  his 
noble  name  to  one  of  the  Terms  (of  cadets). 

I  saw  Dartmouth  both  at  work  and  at  play, 
and  am  still  not  sure  which  was  which.  Whether 
the  boys  were  at  football  on  those  high  table- 
lands where,  at  the  first  glimpse — so  many  players 
are  there — all  the  games  seem  one ;  or  cleaning 
boilers ;  or  solving  the  problems  of  knots ;  or 
winding  accumulators ;  or  learning  to  steer ; 
or  drawing  machinery  sections ;  or  poring  over 
charts  ;  or  assembling  an  engine  ;  or  sailing  their 
cutters  in  the  Dart ;  or  grouped  about  signal 
instructors  in  the  gun-rooms ;  or  acquiring  the 
principles  of  navigation  ;  or  collecting  the  con- 
stituents of  a  variegated  tea  in  the  canteen ;  or 
singing  "God  Save  the  King"  in  chapel  (all 
three  verses) ;  or  grappling  with  logarithms ;  or 
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swimming  vociferously  in  the  bath — whatever 
they  are  doing,  there  seems  to  be  at  the  back 
of  it  the  same  spirit  and  zeal.  Even  the  four  or 
five  offenders  whom  I  saw  expiating  in  punishment 
drill  their  most  recent  misdeeds  appeared  to  have 
a  zest. 

Literature  and  the  Navy  have  always  had  their 
liaison ;  and  after  studying  two  or  three  recent 
numbers  of  The  Britannia  Magazine,  the  organ  of 
the  cadets,  I  see  every  chance  of  a  new  crop  of 
Captain  Marryats  and  Basil  Hoods ;  while  there 
is  promise  of  an  excellent  caricaturist  or  so,  too. 
Compared  with  the  ordinary  run  of  school 
periodicals,  this  is  rather  striking.  I  fancy  that 
I  discern  a  fresher  and  more  independent  outlook 
and  a  rather  wider  range  of  interest.  The  natural 
history  articles,  for  example,  are  unusually  good, 
and  some  of  the  experiences  of  war,  by  midship- 
men, are  vivid  and  well  done ;  and  amid  the 
fun  and  nonsense,  of  which  there  is  a  plentiful 
infusion,  there  is  often  a  sagacious  irony.  Among 
this  fun  I  find,  in  prose,  an  account  of  the  Battle 
of  St.  Vincent,  in  the  manner  of  our  latest  Allies 
at  their  most  idiomatic,  which  would  not  disgrace 
a  seriously  comic  periodical  and  must  be  quoted. 
Nelson,  I  should  premise,  has  just  defeated  the 
Spaniards.     Then — 

"  Say,  stranger,"  asked  H.  N.,  as  the  dons  mushed  around 
with  their  surrenders,  "is  this  a  business  proposition  or  a 
sad-faced  competition  at  a  dime  show  ?  " 

"Gee- whizz!"  said  the  Spanish  Ad.,  "we  reckon  we're 
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bored  some.  My  name  is  Muckheap,  and  I  don't  seem  to 
get  gay  any  old  way." 

"Bully  for  you,  old  Corpse-face,"  Nels  replied;  "hand 
out  your  ham-carvers  and  then  run  around  and  fix  yourself 
an  eye-wizzler  ! " 

And  so  they  passed  in  real  swift. 

And  did  the  British  Fleet  push  in  the  glad  cry  right  away 
when  Nels  put  in  his  entrance  ?    Why,  sure  ! 

As  for  the  verse,  which  is  both  grave  and 
humorous,  nothing  gives  me  more  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  than  the  rapid  but  exhaustive 
summary  of  England's  effort  at  sea  comprised 
in  the  following  very  confident  couplets : 

OLD   BLOCKADE 

Observe  how  doth  the  British  Navy 
Baulk  the  Bavarian  of  his  gravy  ; 
While  the  fat  Boche  from  Koln  to  Munich 
Cannot  expand  to  fill  his  tunic  ; 
While  Austrians  in  East  Galicia 
Remark  (in  Czech),   "We  can't  stand  this  'ere!" 
Retreating  hordes  in  Mesopotamia 
Reply  (in  Kopt),  "It's  just  the  same  here!" 
And  hungry  Kurds  cry,    "  Do  not  ask  us 
What  stuff  they're  eating  in  Damascus  ! 
We  know  they're  chewing  curried  horse,  or 
Still  nastier  things  from  Block  to  Warsaw, 
But  what  our  Government  to  us  chuck 
Is  worse  than  what  they  get  at  Rustchuk  ! " 
Then  large  Bulgarians  from  Nikopoli 
'      Cannot  conclude  their  dinner  properly ; 
Their  beer  is  daily  growing  weaker — 
(It  stops,  just  north  of  Salonica) ; 
You  cannot  get  a  schnapp-and-soda 
From  Erzerum  to  Cernavoda  ! 
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You'd  think  that  meals  upon  the  Carso 
Couldn't  be  nastier — but  they  are  so  ! 
And  the  fat  Boche  from  Pomerania, 
Afflicted  with  potato-mania, 
Expects  to  get  the  same  in  Grodno  : 
And  does  he  get  it  ?     O  good  lud  no  I 

The  Navy,  we  know,  does  not  advertise  ;  but 
there  is  no  harm  in  its  nestlings  saying  a  good 
word  for  it  now  and  then. 

Of  all  the  things  that  I  saw  at  Dartmouth,  I 
shall  retain,  I  think,  longest — against  that  comely 
smiling  background  of  gay  towers  and  brickwork 
on  the  hill — the  memory  of  the  gymnasium  and 
the  swimming  bath.  Compared  with  Dartmouth's 
physical  training,  with  its  originality,  ingenuity, 
thoroughness,  and  keenness,  all  other  varieties 
become  unintelligent  and  savourless.  This  is 
fitness  with  fun — and  is  there  a  better  mixture  ? 
As  for  the  swimming  bath,  it  is  always  the  abode 
of  high  spirits,  but  to  see  it  at  its  best  you  must 
go  there  directly  after  morning  service  on  Sunday. 
It  is  then  that  the  boys  really  become  porpoises — 
or,  rather,  it  is  then  that  you  really  understand 
why  porpoises  are  always  referred  to  as  moving 
in  "schools."  I  know  nothing  of  the  doctrine 
that  is  preached  normally  at  the  College,  for  I 
heard  only  a  sermon  by  a  visiting  dignitary  of 
notable  earnestness  and  eloquence,  but  I  assume 
it  to  be  beyond  question.  If,  however,  a  heresy 
should  ever  be  propounded  no  harm  would  be 
done ;  for  the  waters  of  the  swimming  bath 
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would  instantly  wash  it  away.  As  one  of  the 
officers  remarked  to  me  (of  course  in  confidence), 
he  always  looked  upon  this  after-service  riot  of 
splashing  and  plunging  as  an  instinctive  corrective 
of  theological  excess.  On  these  occasions  the 
bath  becomes  a  very  cauldron,  bubbling  with  boy. 
It  was  cheering  indeed,  as  I  roamed  about  this 
great  competent  establishment,  to'be  conscious  of 
such  an  undercurrent  of  content  and  joie  de  vivre. 
At  Dartmouth  in  particular  is  this  a  matter  for 
satisfaction,  since  the  College  is  likely  to  be, 
for  the  boys,  a  last  link  with  the  land — with 
solid  England,  the  England  of  fields  and  trees 
and  games  and  friends — for  many  years.  Of  all 
boys  who  deserve  a  jolly  boyhood,  these  naval 
cadets,  I  think,  come  first ;  for  the  sea  is  a  hard 
mistress  and  they  are  plighted  to  her.  And 
never  was  she  harder  than  now.  Once  they 
embark  as  midshipmen — all  too  young  in  these 
bitter,  desperate  days  of  warfare — responsibility 
is  upon  them ;  none  of  our  sons  need  to  grow  up 
more  quickly.  As  to  the  glamour  of  the  sea,  one 
of  the  cadet  poets  becomes  lyrical  about  it — "  I 
can  hear,"  he  sings — it  is  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Britannia  Magazifie : 

I  can  hear  the  sea  a-calling, 
Calling  me  ; 
Calling  of  its  charms, 
Of  its  tempests  and  its  calms  ; 

I've  lived  upon  the  mainland, 

But  I'll  die  upon  the  sea  ! 
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May  the  fulfilment  of  his  wish  be  long  deferred ! 
But,  beneat*h  the  glamour,  the  fact  remains  that, 
for  all  her  pearls,  the  sea  demands  everything 
that  her  sailors  can  give,  often  in  every  kind  of 
danger,  discomfort,  and  dismay ;  and  the  division 
between  herself  and  the  mainland  is  immense  and 
profound.  Let  us  rejoice  then  that  the  mainland 
life  of  these  boys  dedicated  to  her  service  should 
be  so  blithe. 
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A  NAVAL  gentleman  of  importance,  whom 
I  met  at  Dartmouth,  having  asked  me  who 
the  original  Davy  Jones  was,  I  was  rendered 
mute  and  ashamed.  The  shame  ought  properly 
to  have  been  his,  since  he  is  in  the  Admiralty, 
where  the  secrets  of  the  sea  should  be  known, 
and  is  covered  with  buttons  and  gold  braid ;  but 
there  is  caprice  in  these  matters,  and  it  is  I  (as 
a  defaulting  literary  person)  who  felt  it. 

I  left  with  bent  head,  determined,  directly  I 
reached  London  and  books  were  again  accessible, 
to  find  the  answer.  But  have  I  found  it  ?  You 
shall  decide. 

I  began  with  a  Glossary  of  Sea  Terms,  which 
is  glib  enough  about  the  meaning  of  Davy  Jones's 
locker  but  silent  as  to  derivation.  I  passed  on  to 
The  Oxford  Dictionary,  there  to  find  the  meaning 
more  precisely  stated,  after  directions  how  to 
pronounce  Davy's  name.  You  or  I  would  assume 
that  he  should  be  pronounced  as  he  is  spelt : 
just  Davy ;  but  the  late  Dr.  Murray  knew  better. 
You  don't  say  Davy;  you  say  De'vi.  Having 
invented  and  solved  these  difficulties,  the  Dic- 
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tionary  proceeds :  "  Nautical  slang.  The  spirit 
of  the  sea,  the  sailor's  devil.  Davy  Jones's 
locker :  the  ocean,  the  deep,  especially  as  the 
grave  of  those  who  perish  at  sea."  Among  the 
authors  cited  is  Smollett  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  and 
also  one  J.  Willock,  to  whom  I  shall  return 
later. 

Still  on  the  search  for  an  origin  of  Davy  Jones 
I  went  next  to  The  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy (which,  if  only  you  could  get  it  ashore,  is, 
no  matter  what  the  pundits  say  as  to  the  Bible 
and  Boswell  and  Plato  and  The  Golden  Treasury^ 
and  so  forth,  the  best  book  for  a  desert  island), 
and  there  I  found  no  fewer  than  eight  David 
Joneses,  all  of  course  Welsh,  not  one  of  whom, 
however,  could  possibly  claim  any  connexion 
with  our  hero ;  three  being  hymn-writers  and 
antiquaries,  one  a  revivalist,  one  a  soldier  and 
translator,  one  a  barrister,  one  a  missionary  to 
Madagascar  (the  only  one  who  knew  anything 
of  the  sea),  and  one  a  mad  preacher  whose 
troubles  caused  his  "  coal-black  hair  to  turn  milk- 
white  in  a  night " — as  mine  seemed  likely  soon 
to  do.  However,  I  then  bethought  me  of  what 
I  should  have  done  first,  and  seeking  the  shelves 
where  Notes  and  Queries  reside  was  at  once  re- 
warded. For  Notes  and  Queries  had  tackled  the 
problem  and  done  with  it  as  long  ago  as  1851. 
On  June  14  of  that  year  Mr.  Henry  Campkin 
requested  the  little  paper  (which,  since  Captain 
Cuttle  provided  it  with  its  excellent  motto,  should 
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have  a  certain  friendliness  towards  nautical 
questions)  to  help  him.  Mr.  Campkin,  however, 
did  not,  as  my  Admiralty  friend  did,  say,  "  By 
the  way,  who  the  devil  was  Davy  Jones  ? "  He 
asked,  as  a  gentleman  should,  in  gentlemanly, 
if  precise,  terms :  "  Who  was  the  important 
individual  whose  name  has  become  so  powerful 
a  myth  ?  And  what  occasioned  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  ocean  itself  with  the  locker  of  this 
mysterious  person  }  " 

Mr.  Campkin,  who  obviously  should  have 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
answered  in  record  time,  much  quicker  than 
would  be  his  fortune  to-day ;  for  on  June  21 
Mr.  Pemberton,  the  only  reader  of  Notes  and 
Queries  ever  to  take  up  the  challenge,  made  his 
reply,  and  with  that  reply  our  knowledge  begins 
and  ends.  Mr.  Pemberton  said  that  being  him- 
self a  seafarer  and  having  given  much  considera- 
tion to  the  question,  he  had  come  at  length  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  name  of  Davy  Jones  was 
derived  from  the  prophet  Jonah  (who,  of  course, 
was  not  Welsh  at  all  but  an  Israelite).  Jonah, 
if  not  exactly  a  sailor,  had  had  his  marine  adven- 
tures, and  in  his  prayer  thus  refers  to  them  : 
"  The  waters  compassed  me  about  .  .  .  the  depth 
closed  me  round  about,  the  weeds  were  wrapped 
about  my  head,"  and  so  forth.  The  sea,  then, 
Mr.  Pemberton  continued,  "might  not  be  mis- 
appropriately  termed  by  a  rude  mariner  Jonah's 
locker "  ;  while  Jonah  would  naturally  soon  be 
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familiarized  into  Jones,  and  since  all  Joneses  hail 
from  the  country  from  whose  valleys  and  mountains 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  derives  his  moving  perorations, 
and  since  most  Welshmen  (Mr.  Lloyd  George 
being  no  exception)  are  named  Davy,  how  natural 
that  "  Davy  Jones  "  should  emerge  !  That  was 
Mr.  Pemberton's  theory,  and  the  only  one  which  I 
have  discovered ;  but  I  am  sure  that  Mrs.  Gamp 
would  support  him — although  she  might  prefer 
to  substitute  for  the  word  "locker"  the  word 
which  comic  military  poets  always  rhyme  to 
"  reveille." 

But,  indeed,  the  more  one  thinks  of  it,  the  more 
reasonable  does  the  story  seem  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Pem- 
berton  might  have  gone  on  to  say,  there  is  further 
evidence  for  linking  up  Jonah  and  Jones  in  the 
genus  of  fish  which  swallowed  the  prophet  but 
failed  to  retain  him.  To  a  dialectician  of  any 
parts  the  fatal  association  of  whales  and  Wales 
would  be  child's  play :  and  later  I  found  that 
Dr.  Brewer  of  The  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable 
supports  the  Jonah  theory  whole-heartedly ;  but 
he  goes  on — to  my  mind  very  unnecessarily — 
to  derive  "  Davy  "  from  "  duiFy,"  a  West  Indian 
spirit.  Thus,  says  he,  Davy  Jones's  locker  is 
really  Duffy  Jonah's  locker — that  is,  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  or  the  place  where  the  sailors  intended 
to  consign  Jonah.  The  confusion  is  rather  comic. 
First,  a  man  of  God  whom  the  crew  throws  over- 
board. Secondly,  a  fish,  divinely  sent  to  save 
the  man  of  God.  Thirdly,  the  use  of  the  man 
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of  God's  name  to  signify  the  sailor's  devil,  with 
himself  as  sinister  ruler  of  an  element  which  he 
had  the  best  reasons  for  hating.  Thus  do  myths 
grow. 

So  much  for  Davy  Jones.  J.  Willock,  however, 
another  of  the  authorities  whom  The  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary cites,  plunges  us  into  a  further  mystery. 
In  one  of  his  Voyages  he  says;  "The  great 
bugbear  of  the  ocean  is  Davie  Jones.  At  the 
crossing  of  the  line  they  call  out  that  Davie  Jones 
and  his  wife  are  coming  on  board.  .   .  ." 

"  And  his  wife  "  ! 

But  with  the  identity  of  Mrs.  Davy  Jones  I 
refuse  to  concern  myself — not  even  though  the 
whole  Board  of  Admiralty  command  it. 
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LUCK  OF  THE  STREETS 
I.  A  London  Thrill      ^       o       ^c?-       o 

THE  scene  was  Gerrard  Street :  a  rather 
curious  thoroughfare  notable  for  possessing 
three  or  four  restaurants  dear  to  Bohemia,  the 
great  West  End  telephone  exchange,  the  homes 
of  Dryden  and  Edmund  Burke,  a  number  of 
cinema  offices,  and  many  foreign  inhabitants. 

The  time  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  middle  were  two  or  three  big  vans, 
loading  or  unloading  and  filling  the  roadway,  thus 
cutting  the  street  into  two  so  effectively  that  I, 
approaching  from  the  east,  had  no  knowledge  of 
anything  happening  in  the  western  half.  I  there- 
fore attached  no  significance  to  the  hurrying 
steps  of  a  policeman  in  front  of  me,  but  was  a 
little  surprised  to  see  him  pick  his  way  almost 
on  tiptoe  between  the  vans — yet  not  sufficiently 
surprised  to  anticipate  drama. 

But  the  drama  was  there,  awaiting  me,  on  the 

other  side  of  the  vans,  and  the  policeman — this 

being  London  drama — was  naturally  one  of  the 

performers.     For  there  never  was  a  street  play 
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yet — comedy,  tragedy,  or  farce — without  a  police- 
man in  the  cast.  It  is  a  convention  to  say — as 
every  one  has  in  his  time  said  and  will  say  again — 
that  a  policeman  is  never  there  when  he  is  wanted, 
but  that  is  true  only  in  the  dull  sense ;  what  we 
mean  is  that  the  policeman  is  never  there  before 
the  curtain  rises,  or,  in  other  words,  in  time  to 
prevent  the  performance  altogether.  How  tame 
if  he  were  !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  delaying  his 
arrival  until  the  affair  is  in  good  train  he  takes 
his  proper  part  as  a  London  entertainer ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  is  there  when  he  is  wanted — wanted  to 
complete  the  show. 

It  was  thus  on  the  present  occasion. 

On  passing  the  vans  I  was  suddenly  aware  that 
the  curtain  had  risen  ;  for  on  the  south,  pavement 
were  some  fifteen  or  twenty  people  watching  two 
women  at  the  house  opposite,  one  of  whom,  a 
young  one  in  a  long  brown  overcoat,  was  trying 
to  get  past  the  half-opened  door,  while  the  other, 
an  older  one,  in  black,  repulsed  her  from  within. 
Just  as  I  arrived  the  policeman  darted  from 
between  the  vans,  seized  the  young  woman's  arm, 
and  said,  ^^  That's  enough  of  that.  You  come 
along  with  me."  Her  reluctance  was  intense,  but 
she  did  not  resist ;  in  fact,  she  had  about  her  a 
suggestion  of  having  expected  it. 

One  of  the  spectators  remarked,  '*  Quite  time, 

too";    another  added,  "She  was  arstin'  for  it." 

The   other  woman   disappeared   into  the   house, 

and  we  all  began  to  move  in  a  westward  direction. 
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Now,  to  be  arrested  is  nothing.  The  action  is 
too  swift  to  be  properly  spectacular,  and  the 
drama  is  for  the  most  part  psychological.  Had 
this  young  woman,  the  nature  of  whose  offence 
I  did  not  learn,  been  a  criminal  or  malefactor  of 
any  importance  she  would  have  been  bustled 
into  a  cab  and  lost  to  sight.  Happily,  however, 
she  was  only  a  common  brawler  or  disturber  of 
the  peace,  and  therefore  there  was  no  cab.  I  say 
happily,  because  it  is  rarely  that  one  sees  people 
so  cheered  up  on  a  dull,  cold  day  as  every  one 
seemed  to  be  who  caught  sight  of  her,  between 
Gerrard  Street,  where  the  policeman  put  that 
deadly  grip  upon  her,  and  Vine  Street,  where  she 
vanished  into  the  station.  Watching  the  effect 
of  her  impact  on  the  street,  "  Captured  to  make 
a  London  holiday  "  is  the  form  of  words  that  ran 
through  my  mind. 

When  we  turned  from  Gerrard  Street  into' 
Wardour  Street  we  were  about  thirty  strong. 
When  we  turned  from  Wardour  Street  into 
Shaftesbury  Avenue  we  were  forty-five  strong, 
for  as  the  glad  news  spread  we  increased 
amazingly.  It  is  a  point  of  honour  with 
Londoners  to  accompany  the  fallen  on  their  way. 
Not  to  jeer  at  them,  although  our  absence  would 
be  kinder,  nor  to  sympathize  with  them;  merely 
to  be  in  whatever  is  going  on.  If  our  prevalent 
expression  is  one  of  amusement,  that  is  because 
we  are  being  entertained,  and  entertained  free. 
No  malice. 
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And  so  we  proceeded.  Every  now  and  then 
the  young  woman,  who  had  one  of  those  thin 
white  faces  that  often  mark  the  excitable  and 
even  the  not  quite  sane,  and  who,  I  fancy,  had 
been  drinking,  stopped  to  enlarge  upon  her 
grievance ;  but  the  policeman  urged  her  ever 
onward,  always  with  those  terrible  official  fingers 
encircling  her  arm. 

The  retinue  became  alarming,  like  a  food  queue 
on  the  march.  Little  boys  who  a  moment  ago 
had  no  hopes  of  any  such  luck  screamed  the 
tidings  to  other  little  boys  in  the  by-ways,  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  shrieked  out  to  others,  so  that 
reinforcements  scampered  down  Rupert  Street 
and  Great  Windmill  Street  to  swell  the  concourse. 
In  one  little  boy  I  watched  horror  struggle  with 
joy.  "  They've  pinched  a  lady  !  "  he  exclaimed 
in  shocked  tones,  and  then  hurried  to  the  head 
of  the  line  to  miss  nothing  of  the  outrage.  The 
people  on  the  tops  of  motor-buses  stood  up.  At 
Piccadilly  Circus  the  traffic  was  suspended. 

A  pathetic  young  woman  in  a  long  brown  over- 
coat having  tried  for  just  a  few  moments  .too  long 
to  enter  a  house  in  Gerrard  Street  (to  which,  for 
all  I  know,  she  had  a  perfect  right),  all  London 
was  disorganized ! 

And  so  she  crossed  Regent  Street,  passed  the 
Piccadilly  Hotel,  and  at  the  alley  leading  to  Vine 
Street  was  swallowed  up.  The  most  eager  of  the 
adults  and  all  the  small  boys  penetrated  the 
alley  too,  but  the  rest,  with  one  last  longing  look, 
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melted  away  and  resumed  the  ordinary  tedium  of 
life.     The  thrill  was  over.  .  .  . 

But  the  squalor  of  that  march  !  What  she  had 
done  I  have  no  notion,  but  she  was  well  punished 
for  it  long  before  Vine  Street  was  reached.  I 
hope  that  magistrates  sometimes  take  these 
distances  into  consideration. 
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11.  On  Deciding  where  to  Live     ^ .     ^ 

TWO  friends  having  consulted  me  about  a 
new  London  house,  I  now  realize  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  advice  on  that  theme  any 
more  acceptable  than  on  the  choice  of  a  wife.  It 
is  a  matter  wholly  for  the  individual's  own  taste, 
and  is  as  likely  to  end  in  disappointment. 

One  of  my  two  friends  wishes  to  take  a  house  ; 
the  other  to  build  one. 

To  the  one  who  wishes  to  be  a  tenant  I  said, 
"  What  kind  of  a  house  ?  What  rent  ?  Where- 
abouts.?" 

She  replied,  as  they  nearly  all  do  nowadays, 
that  it  must  be  small  and  Georgian  and  very 
inexpensive — something  in  the  North  Street 
manner,  or  like  that  adorable  Kate  Greenaway 
terrace  running  down  to  the  river  at  Twickenham, 
but,  of  course,  not  so  dear  as  North  Street  has 
become  since  Culture  discovered  it. 

I  suggested  Victoria  Square. 

She  said  it  was  too   modern ;    but,  personally, 

■  I  think  it  charming,  and  convenient  too,  whether 

one  would    catch    a  train    for  Sussex  or  call   on 
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the    King's    coachman.      But    she    found   it   too 
modern  and  too  trim. 

Then  I  suggested  the  exploration  of  the  little 
streets  behind  Buckingham  Gate  —  Catherine 
Street  and  so  forth — where  there  are  some  very 
charming  relics  of  the  past.  But  they  also  had 
lately  been  "  discovered/'  and  therefore  were  too 
dear  and  difficult. 

"  York  Street,  Adelphi,  has  little  Georgian 
houses,"  I  remarked. 

"  There  are  none  to  let/'  said  she. 

"There  are  one  or  two  old  places  left — and 
•several  upper  parts — in  Soho  Square/'  I  told  her : 
"  wainscoted/'  I  addeu. 

But  that  had  become  too  like  a  slum. 

You  see  how  thoroughly  she  had  gone  over  the 
ground  before  coming  to  me  at  all. 

"  Bedford  Row  ?  " 

She  hated  Bloomsbury. 

"Gray's  Inn?" 

"Such  a  nuisance  having  a  gate-keeper." 

"  Chelsea  ? "  I  hazarded,  and  mentioned  some 
attractive-looking  places  near  Cheyne  Row- 

"  Oh  no  !  every  one  goes  there." 

"There  are  some  rummy  little  houses,  like 
country  cottages,  between  the  Fulham  Road  and 
the  Brompton  Road,  close  to  South  Kensington 
Station,"  I  said. 

"  I  don't  like  that  part,"  she  replied. 

"  Kensington,  then  ?  " 

"  Too  far,  and  so  bourgeois." 
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"  Bourgeois  ? " 

^^Well,  affected." 

"  Still/'  I  said,  "  you  must  live  somewhere." 

"  Alas !  yes/'  she  replied,  and  it  began  all  over 
again.  At  her  insulting  remarks  when,  after  half 
an  hour  of  repetitions,  I  asked  why  she  did  not 
come  into  line  with  civilization  and  take  a  central 
flat,  I  retired  from  the  consultation. 

The  other  lady  was  even  more  difficult,  since 
she  did  not  want  to  take  a  house,  but  build  one. 
Now,  this,  in  London,  is  a  problem  indeed. 
Having  taken  a  house  you  can  leave  it  (as  most 
people  do)  and  take  another,  or  retire  to  the* 
country  and  pretend  you  don't  miss  London ;  but 
building  is  bondage.  And  how  decide  on  the 
site.-^  Especially  as  she  wants  a  garden  too. 
A  hundred  years  ago,  as  one  gathers,  there  was 
willingness  to  sell  portions  of  Regent's  Park — 
otherwise  how  account  for  St.  Dunstan's  and  its 
grounds,  now  put  to  such  wonderful  and  humane 
uses  ?  But  in  these  latter  days  our  open  spaces 
are  better  protected,  or  are  covered  with  the 
most  fascinating  temporary  buildings — such  as 
Washington  Inn  in  St.  James's  Square — by  the 
indefatigable  Red  Triangle  people. 

"There  is  a  great  waste  space  in  the  Strand," 
I  said ;  but  she  scouted  the  idea  of  living  there, 
all  among  theatres  and  Australian  offices.  And 
yet  why  not?  Why  should  not  there  be  one 
fine  private  house  in  the  Strand,  standing  back } 
Why  do  we  divide  so  strictly  into  residential 
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quarters  and  commercial  quarters  ?  I  think  the 
Strand  would  be  a  delightful  spot  for  a  house ; 
on  the  Aldwych  site. 

Next  I  suggested  the  Temple.  "No  doubt/' 
I  said,  "considering  how  flexible  a  body  they 
are,  the  Benchers  would  let  you  have  half  an 
acre  of  their  garden." 

She  rather  liked  that  idea,  because  of  the  river, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  will  come  to  anything. 

So  you  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  advise. 

None  the  less,  such  conversations  are  really 
of  great  use,  for  there  are  some  edifices  which 
can  be  built  with  any  success  only  on  the  ruins 
of  others.  I  am  told  that  this  is  the  case  with 
the  making  of  musical  plays,  which,  although  the 
original  "book"  (meaning  by  original  the  first 
draft)  gradually  but  surely  disappears,  could  not 
be  constructed  had  not  the  book  existed. 
Similarly,  even  though  my  suggestions  were  one 
and  all  dismissed,  they  gave  both  ladies  a  clearer 
notion  of  what  they  did  not  want — and  to  know 
what  one  does  not  want  is  a  long  part  of  the 
way  towards  wisdom. 

Personally  I  think  there  is  no  street  so  alluring 
to  live  in  as  the  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  be- 
cause all  the  music  of  London — the  best  music, 
the  marching  music — is  concentrated  there. 
Every  morning  the  soldiers  come  swinging  along 
behind  their  band  to  amuse  the  King,  and,  a  little 
later,  back  they  swing  again  to  another  tune. 
That  would  be  a  fine  place  to  have  a  habitation. 


III.  Small  Communities        ^       <:>        ^ 

CIRCUMSTANCES  having  set  me  temporarily 
in  a  lodging  of  some  altitude,  beneath 
which  is  a  fire  station,  I  am  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  in  a  position  to  study  London  firemen 
and  their  ways,  and  it  has  been  an  agreeable 
experience.  For  here,  in  a  not  too  jocund  world, 
is  good-humour.  Most  of  us  may  be  depressed, 
and  afraid  of  the  full  moon,  and  go  about  fore- 
telling evil ;  but  firemen  (at  any  rate,  my  ex- 
amples— and  the  two  duties  of  an  essayist, 
whatever  proverbial  philosophy  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  are  to  assume  the  general  from  the 
particular  and  judge  others  by  himself) — but  all 
firemen  sing  as  they  polish.  They  also  converse 
facetiously,  at  very  long  range  with  each  other 
or  each  other's  wives — the  top  balcony  of  their 
great  tenement  being  widely  removed  from  the 
yard  itself — they  keep  rabbits,  and  tend  the 
oddest  little  flower  gardens,  only  a  yard  or  so 
square,  on  outhouse  roofs.  That  they  should  be 
cheery  souls  is  natural  enough  when  you  realize 
how  exciting  are  their  lives  and  how  rejuvenating 
excitement  is,  and  also  when  you  remember  that 
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however  old  they  become  they  are  empowered  to 
do  the  three  most  alluring  things  in  the  world^ 
which  are  to  play  with  fire,  to  play  with  water, 
and  to  exceed  the  speed  limit. 

Firemen  have  also  another  advantage  over 
most  of  us — they  combine  complete  discipline 
(which  is  a  very  healthy  condition,  especially 
for  the  English)  with  the  constant  state  of  being 
on  the  qui  vive.  I  wrote  once  that  the  most 
romantic  Londoner  was  the  cabdriver,  who  never 
knew  whither  his  next  fare  was  to  direct  him, 
and  was  for  ever  starting  on  new  and  unforeseen 
enterprises.  But  now  that  the  cabdriver's  first 
thought  is  to  refuse  a  fare,  the  fireman  (whom 
I  neglected  then)  has  come  into  his  own. 

But  it  was  not  of  firemen,  as  firemen,  that  I 
wished  to  speak,  but  of  the  interest  that  one 
always  feels  in  small  communities.  Such  com- 
munities as  this  block  of  dwellings  under  my 
window,  where  all  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  kind : 
either  a  fireman  or  a  fireman's  wife  or  a  fireman's 
children ;  or  a  coastguards'  settlement,  with 
whitewashed  cottages,  and  a  flagstaff,  and 
nasturtiums  in  the  gardens,  and  the  doors  all 
opening  to  leeward ;  or  a  mews  under  the 
shadow  of  a  residential  square  or  terrace.  But 
where  it  is  an  aggregation  of  families  the  interest 
is  greatest,  of  course,  and  1  wonder  that  no 
novelist  has  ever  made  a  mews  his  background. 
Such  a  one,  for  example,  as  that  with  which  I 
was  once  on  very  good  terms,  and  which,  when 
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revisiting,  not  long  ago,  scenes  of  my  extreme 
youth,  I  passed  through  again  and  found  aUen 
and  forlorn. 

When  I  had  several  friends  there  it  was  the 
abode  of  some  forty  coachmen  and  their  families, 
all  dwelling  largely  in  amity  and  in  almost  ex- 
cessive tidiness.  A  rivalry  in  the  matter  of 
window  curtains  had  spread  to  window  boxes, 
and  you  never  saw  such  geraniums  and  calceolarias 
and  lobelias  as  made  this  place  gay.  But  that 
(as  the  fiowers  themselves  help  to  denote)  was 
in  the  brave  days  of  horses,  and  the  influence  of 
the  horse  was  dominant.  All  the  while  one  was 
conversing  there  would  be  sounds  of  scraping  and 
stamping  hoofs,  and  the  soft  undercurrent  of  a 
whistling,  purring  groom.  What  the  horse  can 
do  to  debase  man  when  he  is  to  be  dealt  in  or 
gambled  on  is  only  too  apparent  at  fairs  and  on 
race-courses ;  but  when  he  exists  merely  to  draw 
rich  people  about  he  can  have  beneficent  enough 
qualities,  and  I  attribute  much  of  the  happiness 
of  that  little  settlement  to  the  demands  made 
by  him  upon  his  dependents.  There  is  a  com- 
pact between  a  good  coachman  and  his  pair  that 
cannot  but  lead  to  a  harmonious  atmosphere. 
The  mews  still  stands,  although  only  as  an 
assemblage  of  garages,  and  I  know  nothing  of 
the  tone  now  prevailing  there.  But  the  window 
boxes  have  gone.  A  chauffeur,  beneath  the  iron, 
can  be  a  pleasant  enough  fellow,  yet  there  is 
a  world  of  differences  between  him  and  the 
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coachman ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these 
differences  would  cut  into  the  accord  of  the  small 
community.  All  I  can  say  definitely  is  that  the 
window  boxes  have  disappeared  and  signs  of 
mirth  are  absent. 

As  for  the  coastguards'  station  which  once  I 
knew,  that  has  gone  altogether.  But  in  the  old 
days  when  one  was  only  four  feet  in  height,  what 
an  event  it  was  to  talk  to  those  blond-bearded, 
pleasant  impostors,  with  their  telescopes  under 
their  arms,  and  their  very  tight  waists,  and  their 
very  wide  trousers  at  the  feet,  and  their  sleek 
condition.  It  was  a  mistake  to  do  away  with 
them,  if  only  for  the  seed  of  the  suggestion  of 
safety  which  they  planted  in  all  simple  minds — 
and  most  minds  are  simple. 
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IV.  A  Mystery  Solved  ^        o 

EVERY  one  must  have  observed  a  pheno- 
menon of  the  London  streets  which  becomes 
continually  more  noticeable.  And  not  only 
must  they  have  observed  it,  but  have  suffered 
from  it. 

At  one  time,  in  the  age  of  gold,  omnibuses 
had  regular  stopping-places  at  the  corners  of 
streets.  The  corner  was  the  accepted  spot ;  the 
crowds  gathered  there  confident  of  the  vehicle's 
arrival  and  decorous  pause,  and  the  omnibus 
honourably  played  the  game,  stopping  there, 
emptying  and  refilling.  The  compact  was  ob- 
served on  both  sides,  and  life  went  like  a  marriage 
bell.  But  there  came  a  gradual  tendency  towards 
the  abandonment  of  the  corners,  causing  the 
omnibuses  to  pull  up  farther  and  farther  from 
them,  so  that  it  seems  almost  as  if  a  time 
may  come  when,  instead  of  Piccadilly  Circus, 
for  example,  the  stopping-place  for  west-bound 
omnibuses  will  be  Hatchards'  or  Fortnum  and 
Mason's. 

Every  one,  as  I  say,  must  have  noticed  this 
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change  in  traffic  habits,  and  most  people  believe 
that  police  regulations  are  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

But  I  know  better  ;  and  the  cause  of  my  know- 
ing better  is  a  little  conversation  I  have  had  with 
a  driver. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  wettest  days  since 
Noah  and  his  sons  took  to  shipbuilding,  and  the 
driver  dripped.  A  great  crowd  of  miserable 
mortals  awaited  his  omnibus  at  a  certain  recog- 
nized halt,  all  desperately  anxious  for  a  seat  or 
even  standing-room  ;  but  these  he  disregarded, 
and  carefully  urged  the  vehicle  on  for  another 
twenty  yards. 

While  the  people  were  running  along  the 
pavement  to  begin  their  struggle  for  a  place, 
I  asked  him  why  he  had  put  them  to  all 
that  trouble.  "I  suppose  it's  the  police," 
I  said. 

"  Not  as  I  know  of,"  he  replied. 

"  But  why  not  stop  where  the  public  expect 
you  to  ?  "   I  asked. 

"  Why }"  he  inquired. 

"  Well,  it  would  be  more  reasonable,  more 
helpful,"  I  suggested. 

"  Who  wants  to  help  or  be  reasonable  ?  "  he 
replied.  "  Here,  look  at  me.  I'm  driving  this 
bus  for  hours  and  hours  every  day.  I'm  cold  and 
wet.  I'm  putting  on  the  brakes  from  morning  to 
night,  saving  people's  silly  lives,  until  I'm  sick  of 
the  sight  of  them.     If  you  was  to  drive  a  motor 
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bus  in  London  you'd  want  a  little  amusement 
now  and  then,  too." 

"So  it's  just  for  entertainment  that  you  dodge 
about  over  the  stopping-places  and  keep  changing 
them  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  replied. 
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V.  Crowds— and  a  Bad  Samaritan 

PRACTICAL  jokers  wishing  to  collect  a  crowd 
— and  this  has  always  been  one  of  their 
choicest  efforts — stand  still  and  intent,  gazing  up- 
wards. Even  before  the  perils  of  the  sky  set  in  no 
lure  was  so  powerful  as  this.  In  a  few  minutes 
hundreds  of  people  will  assemble,  all  looking  up, 
while  the  humorist  melts  away.  Probably  were 
London  a  city  of  the  blind  there  would  be  no 
concourses  at  all,  for  it  is  to  see  that  brings  us 
together.      Crowds  are  always  looking. 

I  came  upon  two  little  compact  knots  of  people 
the  other  day,  in  both  of  which  I  was  struck  by 
the  unanimity  with  which  every  eye  was,  literally, 
fixed  on  the  same  object.  Both  crowds  con- 
sisted wholly  of  men  :  twenty-five  perhaps,  chiefly 
soldiers,  watching,  in  Aldwych,  a  girl  motor- 
mechanic  at  work  on  a  broken  Canadian 
ambulance ;  while  close  by,  outside  the  rest  huts 
in  the  Strand,  another  knot^  again  chiefly  soldiers, 
surrounded  a  Human  Marvel — a  red-headed  boy 
who,  lacking  arms,  had  trained  his  feet  to  inscribe 
moral  sentiments  in  coloured  chalks  on  a  slate ; 
which,  for  feet,  is  a  marvellous  thing. 
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As  I  watched  all  these  people  with  hungry 
eyes  and  time  to  spare,  I  reflected  on  the 
generosity  of  this  great  London  of  ours  in  the 
matter  of  side-shows,  so  that  there  is  always 
something  for  the  loiterer  to  look  at.  The 
soldier  on  leave  especially,  with  too  much  time 
on  his  hands  and  no  British  Museum  to  beguile 
him,  having  to  find  his  own  British  Museum  in 
the  streets,  need  never  be  disappointed  of  enter- 
tainment. Armless  Wonders  may  be  rare,  but 
there  is  certain  to  be  a  road-mender  at  work  in 
one  spot  and  a  horse  down  in  another,  so  all  is 
well.  As  for  me,  I  like  to  become  a  member  of 
a  crowd  as  much  as  anybody,  but  the  Armless 
Wonder's  poor  toes  looked  so  desperately  cold  on 
that  nipping  day  that  sheer  personal  discomfort 
urged  me  onwards.  But  for  that  I  might  be 
there  still. 

The  temper  of  crowds  indicates  that  mankind 
in  the  lump  is  genial  stuff.  When  standing 
among  our  fellows,  watching  whatever  "  cynosure  " 
has  been  provided  by  the  Mother  of  Cities,  even 
the  worst  of  us  become  innocent :  very  children 
for  inquisitiveness.  Our  community  of  curiosity 
leads  to  such  an  extreme  as  the  exchange  of 
remarks.  The  mere  fact  that  two  strangers  are 
looking  at  the  same  thing,  though  it  be  only 
a  Val  de  Travers  cauldron,  brings  them  into 
harmony,  and  for  the  moment  (or  hour  and  a  half) 
they  are  not  strangers  but  friends.  Then,  at 
last  tearing  themselves  away,  they  freeze  again. 
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Alas,  for  this  tearing  away  !  The  saddest  thing 
about  every  crowd  is  that  it  has,  some  time,  some 
day,  to  dissolve.  Roads  are  mended,  horses  get 
on  their  legs  again,  men  recover  from  fits.  Hence 
eyes  that  arrived  expectant  sooner  or  later  will 
be  satiated.     That  is  our  tragedy. 

But  crowds,  although  normally  amiable,  can  be 
ugly  too,  and  very  changeable.  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  is  of  a  high  adventurous  impulsiveness  and 
brimming  with  humanity,  had  a  taste  of  the  mob's 
caprice  not  so  long  ago,  when  from  sheer  kind- 
heartedness  he  assumed  one  evening,  in  Piccadilly 
Circus,  the  care  of  a  homing  Scotch  soldier  from 
the  Front  who,  in  an  expressive  idiom,  had  become 
by  reason  of  too  much  conviviality  "  lost  to  the 
wide." 

Never  was  a  brave  warrior  more  in  need  of  a 
helper,  and  my  friend  threw  himself  into  the  task 
with  a  zest  and  thoroughness  that  should  place 
him  high  in  any  decently-constructed  Honours 
List.  With  infinite  difficulty  the  journey  to 
Euston  was  performed,  by  lift  and  tube,  by 
pullings  and  pushings,  by  shakings  and  holdings- 
up,  by  entreaty  and  threat. 

But  a  point  was  reached,  in  the  station  itself, 
where  the  man  lay  down  with  a  supernatural 
solidity  that  no  outside  effort  could  affect.  Such 
efforts  as  had  to  be  made  were  the  signal  for  the 
crowd  to  arrive,  and  arrive  it  did.  So  far,  how- 
ever, from  giving  my  friend  any  assistance  or 
sympathy,  let  alone  admiration  for  his  quixotry 
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and  public  spirit,  this  particular  crowd  instantly 
took  hold  of  the  situation  by  the  wrong  handle 
and  assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility  and  censure. 
"  Hitting  him  when  he's  down ! "  said  one. 
"I  call  it  disgusting,"  said  another,  "giving 
soldiers  drink  like  that."  "That's  a  nice  thing, 
to  make  the  poor  fellow  drunk ! "  said  a  third. 
"  Ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,"  said  a  fourth, 
"  giving  drink  to  our  brave  lads  !  "  "  Why  isn't 
he  in  khaki  himself  .f*  "  was  the  inquiry  of  a  fifth, 
and  by  far  the  most  successful  as  a  slogan — and 
the  chorus  grew. 

My  friend  tells  me  that  he  was  never  so 
astonished  in  his  life  ;  and  truly  it  is  a  comic 
situation — to  give  up  one's  time  and  strength 
in  order  to  act  the  Good  Samaritan  to  an  un- 
fortunate victim,  and  then  be  accused  of  being 
the  victimizer.  He  was  angry  then,  but  he  laughs 
now,  and  I  wish  you  could  hear  him  tell  the 
story. 
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VI.  A  Self-made  Statue       ^       ^        ^ 

NOT  the  least  of  the  Zoological  Gardens' 
many  attractions  is  their  inexhaustibility. 
There  is  always  something  new,  and — what  is  not 
less  satisfactory — there  is  always  something  old 
that  you  had  previously  missed.  How  is  that? 
How  is  it  that  one  may  go  to  the  Zoo  a  thousand 
times  and  consistently  overlook  one  of  its  most 
ingratiating  denizens,  and  then  on  the  thousand- 
and-first  visit  come  upon  this  creature  as  though 
he  was  the  latest  arrival  ? 

There  the  quaint  little  absurdity  was,  all  that, 
long  while,  as  ready  to  be  seen  as  to-day,  but  you 
never  saw  him,  or,  at  any  rate,  you  never  noticed 
him.     The  time  was  not  yet. 

Yesterday,  for  me,  the  hour  of  the  Prairie 
Marmot  struck. 

I  had  been  watching  a  group  of  wounded 
soldiers  drifting  round  the  Zoo.  It  was  very 
hot,  and  they  were  bored.  They  stopped  at 
each  cage,  it  is  true,  but  with  only  a  perfunctory 
interest  in  most ;  but  when  suddenly  one  of  the 
little  free  squirrels  made  his  appearance  in  the 
middle  of  a  path,  a  galvanic  current  ran  through 
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them,  and  their  visit  to  the  Zoo  became  an  event. 
Every  member  of  the  Blue  Brigade  made  an 
individual  effort  to  coax  and  conciliate  the  little 
scamp ;  but  in  vain.  The  squirrel  had  the  time 
of  its  life.  It  went  through  its  whole  repertory 
of  rapidities  and  evasions.  It  approached,  and 
then,  with  lightning  swiftness,  retreated.  It  sat 
up  and  it  crouched ;  it  waved  its  tail  and  was 
waved  by  it.  It  looked  a  thousand  ways  at  once. 
It  was  shy  and  it  was  bold,  but  it  was  never  bold 
enough ;  no  soldier,  with  whatever  outstretched 
bribe,  could  ever  quite  get  it.  There  is,  however, 
caprice  in  these  matters,  for  when  a  lieutenant 
who  had  been  looking  on  stooped  down  and  held 
out  a  nut,  the  squirrel  instantly  took  it  and  sat 
perfectly  still  beside  him  while  eating  it. 

No  doubt  the  squirrel  takes  a  pleasure  in  its 
capricious  flirtations  -v^ith  danger,  but  certain  it  is 
that  it  would  lose  very  little  fun  and  no  food  at 
all  if  it  were  always  friendly ;  while  the  joy  and 
excitement — I  am  sure  excitement  is  the  word — 
of  the  lords  of  creation  and  their  families  who 
visit  the  Zoo  would  be  enormously  greater. 

Moving  on,  I  was  conscious,  for  the  first  time, 
of  the  Prairie  Marmot. 

Countless  are  the  times  that  I  have  passed 
the  enclosure  which,  though  the  Prairie  Marmot 
shares  it  with  the  grey  squirrel,  its  North  American 
compatriot,  really  belongs  to  neither  of  them,  but 
to  pigeons  and  sparrows.  No  doubt  you  know 
this  enclosure ;  it  has  on  one  side  of  it  the 
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aquarium  where  the  diving  -  bh'ds  pursue  their 
live  prey  with  such  merciless  zest  and  punctuality 
every  day  at  12  and  5,  and  on  the  other  is  De 
Mattos'  sculptured  group  of  the  giant  negro  in 
conflict  with  the  angry  mother  of  cubs. 

Coming  unconsciously  upon  this  enclosure,  I 
was  suddenly  aware  of  the  oddest  statuette. 
Pigeons,  squirrels,  and  sparrows  wer'e  moving 
restlessly  about  in  the  eternal  quest  for  food,  and 
in  their  midst,  obviously  made  of  stone,  although 
coloured  to  resemble  fur,  was  the  rigid  effigy, 
some  ten  inches  high,  of  as  comic  a  creature  as  a 
human  artist  ever  designed.  There  this  figure 
stood,  without  a  flicker.  And  then,  a  small  girl 
with  a  bag  approaching  the  railings,  he  came  to 
life  in  a  flash,  the  perpendicular  suddenly  gave 
way  to  the  horizontal,  and  he  trotted  down  to 
meet  her  much  as  any  other  rodent  would  do. 

The  Prairie  Marmot  is  a  rat-like  creature,  but 
blunter,  stockier,  twice  as  big,  and  light  brown  in 
colour.  The  learned,  of  course,  after  their  wont, 
know  him  by  a  lengthier  and  more  imposing 
name.  Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  for  example,  who 
controls  the  Zoo  so  ably  and  with  such  imagination, 
would  never  say  Prairie  Marmot  on  those  occasions 
when  he  has  questions  to  ask  as  to  its  well-being 
in  captivity.  Nothing  so  commonplace,  "  And, 
by  the  way,"  he  would  add,  having  been  satisfied 
as  to  the  good  health  of  the  elephants  and  the 
water-beetles,  the  avadavats  and  the  hartebeests, 
' — "and,  by  the  way,  how  is  the  Cynomys  Ludo- 
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vicianus  ?  Does  he  seem  to  thrive  ?  Does  he 
prosper  and  multiply,  or  is  the  competition  of  the 
Columba  Londiniensis  "  (meaning  the  Metropolitan 
pigeon)  "  too  much  for  him  ?  "  But,  whatever 
you  call  him,  the  Prairie  Marmot  remains  a  most 
ingratiating  creature,  and  when  you  see  him  with 
his  two  tiny  hands  holding  a  monkey-nut  and 
consuming  it  with  eager  bites  you  feel  that  it 
must  have  been  of  him  that  the  well-worn  phrase, 
"to  sit  up  and  take  nourishment,"  was  first 
used. 

In  the  unimportant  intervals  between  these 
two  actions — this  vertical  eating  and  the  sudden 
transformation  of  himself  into  stone,  which  is  his 
greatest  gift  and  which  he  does  so  often  that  he 
has  worn  his  poor  tail  into  a  threadbare  stump — 
the  Prairie  Marmot  is  of  no  particular  interest. 
He  just  creeps  about  or  disappears  into  his  crater 
in  the  bank.  But  as  his  own  statue — so  perfect 
as  not  only  to  be  the  despair  but  the  bankruptcy 
of  sculptors — he  is  terrific.  And  the  change  is  so 
swift.  One  moment  he  is  on  all  fours,  and  the 
next  he  is  a  rock,  as  though  a  magician  had  waved 
his  wand. 

Henceforth  no  visit  to  the  Zoo  will  be,  to  me, 
complete  without  a  few  minutes'  contemplation 
of  the  Cynomys  Ludovicianus  in  his  quick-change 
turn. 
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VII.  Three  Little  Backwaters       <:>        ^ 

I  WAS  saying  earlier  something  in  praise  of 
the  museum  of  London's  streets  :  how  much 
entertainment  it  offers  to  the  eyes  of  soldiers  on 
leave.  But  whether  or  not  soldiers  value  it,  there 
is  no  such  inveterate  or  more  curious  wanderer 
in  that  museum  than  myself,  and  I  wish  I  had 
more  time  to  spend  in  it.  So  many  discoveries 
to  make  !  I  have,  for  example,  but  now  discovered 
Meard  Street.  I  was  passing  through  Wardour 
Street,  and  noting  how  the  old  curiosity  shops 
are  giving  way  to  cinema  companies  (in  the 
window  of  one  of  which  a  waxen  Charlie  Chaplin 
in  regal  robes  is  being  for  ever  photographed  by  a 
waxen  operator  whose  hand  turns  the  wheel  from 
dawn  to  dusk — a  symbol  of  perpetual  "motion"), 
when  suddenly  I  noticed,  running  eastwards,  a 
little  row  of  pure  eighteenth-century  fa9ades.  It 
was  Meard  Street,  and,  turning  along  it,  I  examined 
these  survivals  of  the  London  of  Johnson  and 
Sterne  with  delight,  so  well  preserved  are  they, 
with  their  decorated  portals  intact,  and  in  two  or 
three  cases  the  old  pretty  numbers  still  remaining. 
Why  I  mention  Sterne  is  for  the  reason  that  it 
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was  in  Meard  Street  (according  to  the  invaluable 
Wlieatley  and  Cunningham's  London,  Fast  and 
Present,  which  sadly  needs  expanding)  that  Kitty 
Fourmantel,  the  fair  friend  of  the  author  of 
Tristram  Shandy,  lived  ;  and  it  does  not  decrease 
the  pleasure  of  dallying  here  to  see^  in  fancy^  the 
lean  figure  of  that  most  unclerical  of  clerks  in 
Holy  orders  hurrying  along  to  pay  her  his  respects. 
Wheatley  and  Cunningham  can  tell  us  only  of 
two  old  Meard  Streetians,  the  other  being  an 
architect,  new  to  me,  named  Batty  Langley,  and 
even  then  their  house  numbers  are  not  given. 
It  would  be  no  unamusing  task  for  an  antiquary 
with  human  instincts  to  dig  and  delve  until  he 
had  repeopled  every  residence. 

My  second  little  street  —  disregarded  by 
Wheatley  and  Cunningham  altogether — has  only 
just  come  into  my  own  consciousness:  Goodwin's 
Court,  which  runs  from  St.  Martin  his  lane  to 
Bedfordbury.  It  is  not  a  street  at  all,  merely  an 
alley,  one  side  of  which,  the  south,  is  the  least 
Londonish  row  of  dwellings  you  ever  saw,  and 
the  other  side  is  the  back  doors  of  the  houses  on 
the  south  of  New  Street — that  busiest  and  cheer- 
fullest  of  old-world  shopping  centres,  where 
Hogarth's  ghost  still  walks.  New  Street  is  famous 
in  literature  by  reason  of  the  ^^  Pine  Apple"  eat- 
ing-house where  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  penury  dined 
regularly  for  eightpence  :  sixpennyworth  of  meat, 
one  pennyworth  of  bread,  and  a  penny  for  the 
waiter,  receiving  better   attention    than  most  of 
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the  clients  because  the  penny  for  the  waiter  was 
omitted  by  them.  Take  it  all  round,  New  Street 
(which  has  not  been  new  these  many  decades) 
is  not  so  different  now,  the  small  tradesman  being 
the  last  thing  to  change. 

But  it  was  of  Goodwin's  Court  that  I  was  going 
to  write,  and  of  its  odd  houses — for  each  one  is 
like  the  last,  not  only  architecturally  but  through 
the  whim  of  the  tenants  too,  each  one  having 
a  vast  bow  window,  and  each  window  being 
decorated  with  a  muslin  curtain,  in  front  of  which 
is  a  row  of  pots  containing  a  flowerless  variety 
of  large-leaved  plant,  created  obviously  for  the 
garnishing  of  such  unusual  spaces.  Where  these 
strange  plants  have  their  indigenous  homes  I 
cannot  say — I  am  the  least  of  botanists — nor  do  I 
particularly  care  ;  but  what  I  do  want  to  know  is 
when  their  beauty,  or  lack  of  it,  first  attracted  a 
dweller  in  Goodwin's  Court  and  why  his  taste  so 
imposed  itself  on  his  neighbours.  But  for  this 
depressing  foliage  I  should  not  mind  living  in 
Goodwin's  Court  myself,  for  it  is  quiet  and  central 
— not  more  than  a  few  yards  both  from  the  West- 
minster County  Court  and  several  theatres.  But 
it  would  be  necessary  for  peace  of  mind  first  to 
find  out  who  Goodwin  was. 

My  third  little  street,  which  also  is  an  alley  un- 
trodden by  the  foot  of  horse,  is  not  a  new  dis- 
covery but  an  old  resort :  Nevill's  Court,  running 
eastwards  off  Fetter  Lane,  the  Nevill  (if  Wheatley 
and    Cunningham   tell   the   truth),  being    Ralph 
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Nevill,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  in  the  thirteenth 
century :  much  of  the  property  about  here,  it 
seems,  being  still  in  the  possession  of  that  see. 
The  great  charm  of  Nevill's  Court  is  that  it  has, 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  printing  world,  gardens  ; 
within  sound  of  countless  printing  presses,  the 
Nevill  Courtiers  can  grow  their  own  vegetables. 
Each  house  has  its  garden,  while  the  centre 
house,  a  stately  double-fronted  Jacobean  man- 
sion, has  quite  a  big  one.  The  Court  has  also  a 
fruiterer's  shop,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  most 
genial  and  corpulent  fruiterers — I  almost  wrote 
the  fruitiest  fruiterers — in  the  world  (what  a 
wonderful  word  "fruiterer"  is!),  and  a  Moravian 
chapel.  But  these  things  are  as  nothing.  The 
most  precious  treasures  of  Nevill's  Court  that  I 
observed  as  I  walked  through  it  one  day  in  late 
February  were  its  buds.  On  each  shrub  in  each 
garden  were  authentic  green  buds :  absolute 
promises  that  some  day  or  other  another  spring 
was  really  coming.  And  they  were  the  first  buds 
I  had  seen.  It  is  an  exciting  experience,  worthy  of 
London,  that  one's  first  earnest  of  the  renaissance 
should  be  given  by  a  court  off  Fetter  Lane. 
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BUT  for  having  lived  in  London  long  enough 
to  know  the  rules,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
be  aware  that  nothing  is  out  of  place  there,  I 
should  have  thought  the  door-plate  which,  in 
Fetter  Lane,  suddenly  caught  my  eye  an  incon- 
gruity. But  no  ;  I  am  inured,  and  therefore  I 
merely  looked  at  it  twice  instead  of  only  once, 
and  passed  on  with  a  head  full  of  mental  and 
intensely  uncivic  pictures  of  undauntable  men, 
identical  in  patience  and  hopefulness,  standing  hour 
after  hour  at  the  ends  of  piers  all  round  our  coasts, 
watching  their  lines.  For  the  words  on  the  door- 
plate  were  these  :  "  British  Sea  Anglers'  Society." 
I  shall  continue  to  deny  that  the  notice  was 
out  of  place,  but  a  certain  oddity  (not  uncommon 
in  London)  may  be  conceded,  for  Fetter  Lane 
otherwise  has  less  marine  association  than  any 
street  that  one  could  name  ;  and  angling  is  too 
placid,  too  philosophic,  too  reclusive  a  sport  to  be 
represented  by  an  office  absolutely  on  the  fringe 
of  that  half-square  mile  of  the  largest  city  in  the 
world  given  over  to  fierce,  feverish  activity ; 
where  printing  presses  are  at  their  thickest,  busy 
and  clattering,  day  and  night,  in  the  task  of 
providing  this  nation  with  all — and  a  little  more 
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—  of  the  news,  and  a  fresh  sensation  for  every 
breakfast  table.  Except  that  upon  the  breakfast 
table  is  often  to  be  found  the  herring  in  one  or 
other  of  its  posthumous  metamorphoses,  there  is 
no  connecting  link  whatever.  And  why  one  has 
to  belong  to  a  society  with  a  door-plate  in  Fetter 
Lane  before  drawing  mackerel  from  Pevensey 
Bay,  or  whiting  from  the  Solent,  is  a  question  to 
answer  which  is  beside  the  mark  ;  although  that 
fish  can  be  caught  from  the  sea  without  member- 
ship of  this  fraternity  I  myself  can  testify — for 
was  I  not  once  in  the  English  Channel  in  a  small 
boat  in  the  company  of  two  conger  eels  and  a 
dogfish,  whose  noisy  and  acrobatic  reluctance  to 
die  turned  what  ought  to  have  been  a  party  of 
pleasure  into  misery  and  shame ;  and  shall  I  ever 
forget  the  look  of  dismay  (a  little  touched  by 
triumph)  on  the  face  of  a  humane  English  girl  visit- 
ing Ireland,  when,  after  she  had  pulled  in  an  unresist- 
ing pollock  at  the  end  of  a  trawl  line  and  the  boat- 
man had  taken  it  from  the  hook  and  beaten  it 
sickeningly  to  death  with  an  iron  thole  pin,  she  heard 
him  say,  as,  later,  he  Handed  the  fish  to  a  colleague 
on  the  landing-stage,  "  The  young  lady  killed  it "  } 
But  this  is  not  London — far,  indeed,  from  it ! 
— although  an  excellent  example  of  London's 
peculiar  and  precious  gift  of  starting  the  mind  on 
extra-mural  adventures.  The  sea,  however,  is,  in 
reality  too,  very  near  the  city,  and  the  closeness 
of  London's  relations  with  it  can  be  tested  in 
many  delightful  ways.  Although,  for  example, 
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the  natural  meeting-place  of  those  two  old 
cronies,  Father  Thames  and  Neptune,  is  some- 
where about  Gravesend,  Neptune,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  comes  for  a  friendly  glass  with  Gog  (I  almost 
wrote  Grog)  and  Magog  right  up  to  town.  If 
you  lean  over  the  eastern  parapet  of  London 
Bridge  (just  under  the  clock  which  has  letters 
instead  of  numerals)  you  will  see  the  stevedores 
unloading  all  kinds  of  wonderful  sea-borne  exotic 
merchandise.  The  other  morning  I  was  the 
guest  of  a  skipper  of  one  of  these  vessels,  and  sat 
in  his  cabin  (which  smelt  authentically  of  tobacco 
smoke,  as  only  a  cabin  can,)  with  his  first  engineer, 
and  ate  ship's  biscuits  and  heard  first-hand  stories 
of  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  together  with 
details  of  a  romance  in  the  European  quarter 
of  a  certain  African  port  all  ready  to  the  magic 
hand  of  Mr.  Conrad.  Twelve  minutes  later  I 
was  in  a  club  in  Pall  Mall ! 

But  there  is  no  need  to  enter  a  cabin,  although 
that  is,  of  course,  the  pleasantest  way,  and  1  am 
sure  Captain  Potter  (as  we  will  call  him)  would 
be  glad  to  see  you  ;  for  if  you  wander  down  to 
the  Tower  you  can  sit  on  an  old  cannon  on  the 
quay  and  have  the  music  of  cordage  in  your 
ears,  and  if  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  Tower 
Bridge  the  scene  below  you  has  the  elements 
of  a  thousand  yarns.  And  there  are  streets 
near  the  docks  which  might  have  been  cut  out 
of  Plymouth  or  Bristol.  Now  and  then,  indeed, 
London  may  be  said  to  be  actually  on  the  sea. 
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Such  excursions  are  for  the  hours  of  light.  In 
the  hours  of  darkness  I  used  to  have,  before  the 
War,  a  favourite  river-side  refuge.  At  that  far-off 
time,  when  cabmen  asked  for  custom  instead  of 
repulsing  it,  and  public-houses  remained  open 
until  half-past  12  a.m.,  I  had  for  fine  summer 
nights,  after  a  dull  play  or  dinner,  a  diversion 
that  never  failed  ;  and  this  was  to  make  my  way 
— if  possible  with  a  stranger  to  such  sights  and 
scenes,  and  an  impressionable  one — to  the  Angel 
at  Rotherhithe  and  watch  the  shipping  for  an 
hour.  The  Angel  is  difficult  of  access,  but  once 
there  you  might  be  at  Valparaiso.  It  is  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  below  the  Tower  Bridge  on  the  south 
bank,  with  a  wooden  balcony  overhanging  the 
water,  and  a  mass  of  dark  creaking  barges  moored 
below.  Here  on  the  balcony  we  used  to  sit, 
while  the  great  ships  stole  by  at  quarter  speed, 
groping  for  their  moorings,  and  strange  lights 
appeared  and  disappeared,  and  voices  hailed  each 
other  and  were  answered,  and  little  sinister  row- 
ing boats  moved  here  and  there  on  unknown 
missions,  and  perhaps  an  excursion  steamer, 
back  very  late  from  Margate,  with  its  saloon 
all  lighted  and  a  banjo  bravely  making  merry  to 
the  bitter  end,  would  glide  past  towards  London 
Bridge  ;  and  such  is  the  enchantment  of  ships  and 
shipping  that  not  even  she  could  break  the  spell. 

May  the  Angel  survive  the  deluge  !  If  not,  I 
must  carry  out  the  dream  of  my  life  and  make 
friends  with  the  captain  of  a  Thames  tug. 
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ON   BELLONA'S   HEM 

I.  The  Triumphant  Progress         «^        o 

THERE  are  few  phases  of  the  War — sub- 
sidiary phases,  side-issues,  marginalia — 
more  interesting,  1  think,  than  the  return  of  the 
natives :  the  triumphant  progress,  through  their 
old  haunts  and  among  their  old  friends,  of  the 
youths,  recently  civilians,  but  now  tried  and 
tested  warriors :  lately  so  suburban  and  hesitat- 
ing and  immature,  but  now  so  seasoned  and  confi- 
dent and  of  the  world.  And  particularly  I  have 
in  mind  the  return  of  the  soldier  to  his  house  of 
business,  and  his  triumphant  progress  through 
the  various  departments,  gathering  admiration 
and  homage  and  even  wonder.  I  am  not  sure 
that  wonder  does  not  come  first,  so  striking  can 
the  metamorphosis  be. 

When  he  left  he  was  often  only  a  boy.  Very 
likely  rather  a  young  terror  in  his  way :  shy 
before  elders,  but  a  desperate  wag  with  his 
contemporaries.  He  had  a  habit  of  whistling 
during  office  hours ;  he  took  too  long  for  dinner, 
and  was  much  given  to  descending  the  stairs  four 
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at  a  time  and  shaking  the  premises,  blurring  the 
copying-book  and  under-stamping  the  letters. 
When  sent  to  the  bank,  a  few  yards  distant,  he 
was  absent  for  an  hour.  Cigarettes  and  late 
hours  may  have  given  him  a  touch  of  pastiness. 

To-day,  what  a  change  !  Tall,  well-set-up,  and 
bronzed,  he  is  a  model  of  health  and  strength. 
His  eyes  meet  all  our  eyes  frankly ;  he  has  done 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of:  there  is  no  unposted 
letter  in  his  pocket,  in  his  head  no  conscious- 
ness of  a  muddled  telephone  message.  To  be 
on  the  dreaded  carpet  of  the  manager's  room 
was  once  an  ordeal ;  to-day  he  can  drop  tobacco- 
ash  on  it  and  turn  never  a  hair. 

Oh  yes,  he  says,  he  has  been  under  fire. 
Knows  it  backwards.  Knows  the  difference  in 
sound  between  all  the  shells.  So  far  he's  been 
very  lucky,  but,  heavens,  the  pals  he's  lost! 
Terrible  things  happen,  but  one  gets  numbed — 
apathetic,  you  know. 

What  does  it  feel  like  to  go  over  the  top.^* 
The  first  time  it's  a  rotten  feeling,  but  you  get 
used  to  that  too.  War  teaches  you  what  you  can 
get  used  to,  by  George  it  does!  He  wouldn't 
have  believed  it,  but  there 

And  so  on.  AH  coming  quite  naturally  and 
simply ;  no  boasting,  and  no  false  modesty. 

This  is  his  first  leave  since  he  went  to  France, 

and  he  thought  he  must    come  to  see  the  firm 

first  of  all.     Sad  about  poor  old  Parkins,  wasn't 

it.**     Killed  directly.     And  Smithers's  leg — that 
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was  bad  too.  Rum  to  see  such  a  lot  of  girls  all 
over  the  place,  doing  the  boys'  jobs.  Well,  well, 
it's  a  strange  world,  and  who  would  have  thought 
all  this  was  going  to  happen  .'*... 

Such  is  his  conversation  on  the  carpet.  In 
the  great  clerks'  room,  where  there  are  now  so 
many  girls,  he  is  a  shade  more  of  a  dog.  The 
brave,  you  know,  can't  be  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  fair,  and  as  one  passes  through  one  catches 
the  same  words,  but  spoken  with  a  slightly  more 
heroic  ring. 

"  Lord,  yes,  you  get  used  even  to  going  over 
the  top.  A  rotten  feeling  the  first  time,  but  you 
get  used  to  it.  That's  one  of  the  rum  things 
about  war,  it  teaches  you  what  you  can  get  used 
to.  You  get  apathetic,  you  know.  That's  the 
word — apathetic :  used  to  anything.  Standing 
for  hours  in  water  up  to  your  knees.  Sleep- 
ing among  rats."  (Here  some  pretty  feminine 
squeals.)  "  It  is  a  fact,"  he  swears  to  them. 
"  Rats  running  over  you  half  the  night,  and  now 
and  then  a  shell  bursting  close  by." 

Standing  at  his  own  old  desk  as  he  talks,  he 
looks  even  taller  and  stronger  than  before — by 
way  of  contrast,  I  suppose,  and  many  of  his 
listeners  are  wondering  if  he  will  ever  be  able 
to  bring  himself  to  resume  it. 

Having  occasion,  a  little  while  later,  to  go 
downstairs  among  the  warehousemen,  'where 
female  labour  has  not  yet  penetrated,  one  hears 
him   again,    and   notices  that  his   language   has 
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become  more  free.  Safely  underground  he 
extends  himself  a  little. 

"  Over  the  top  ? "  he  is  saying.  "  Yes,  three 
blinking  times.     What  does  it  feel  like  the  first 

time  ?     Well "  and  he  tells  them  how  it  feels, 

in  a  way  that  must  not  be  reproduced  here, 
but  vivid  as  lightning  compared  with  his  upstairs 
manner.  And  still  he  remains  the  clean  forth- 
right youth  who  sees  his  duty  a  dead  sure  thing, 
and  does  it,  even  though  he  may  be  perplexed 
now  and  then. 

"  So  long !  "  they  say,  old  men-friends  and  new 
girl-acquaintances  crowding  round  him  as  at  last 
he  tears  himself  away.  "  So  long ! "  they  say. 
"Take  care  of  yourself." 

"You  bet!  "  he  replies.  "But  the  question  is, 
Shall  I  be  allowed  to  ?  What  price  the  Hun  }  " 
And  with  a  "  So  long,  all ! "  he  is  gone. 

All  over  London,  in  the  big  towns  all  over 
Great  Britain,  are  these  triumphant  progresses 
going  on. 
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IT  happened  that  an  illustrious  man  of  affairs 
— soldier  and  statesman  too — visiting  our 
shores  as  a  helper  in  the  great  struggle,  by  his 
wise  counsels  so  captured  the  imagination  of  his 
hearers  and  readers  that  the  greatest  of  compli- 
ments was  felt  to  be  his  due,  and  every  one  with 
a  black  cocker  spaniel  to  name  named  it  after 
him.  He  had,  as  it  happens,  a  name  rather 
peculiarly  adapted  to  that  end. 

It  chanced  that  among  the  puppies  thus  made 
illustrious  was  one  which  a  young  soldier  before* 
leaving  for  France  to  win  the  War  gave  to  his 
sister,  and  when  writing  to  him — as,  being  a  good 
girl,  she  regularly  and  abundantly  did — she  never 
omitted  to  give  tidings  as  to  how  the  little 
creature  was  developing ;  and  I  need  hardly  say 
that  in  the  whole  history  of  dogs,  from  Tobit's 
faithful  trotting  companion  onwards,  there  never 
was  a  dog  so  packed  with  intelligence  and  fidelity 
as  this.  Most  girls'  dogs  are  perfect,  but  this  one 
was  more  remarkable  still. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  gallant  brother,  in 
the  course  of  his  duties    as   a  war-winner,  was 
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moved  from  place  to  place  so  often  that  he 
gradually  lost  definition,  as  the  photographers 
say,  and  the  result  was  that  one  of  her  recent 
letters  failed  to  catch  up  with  him.  This  was  a 
pity,  because  it  was  a  better  letter  than  usual. 
It  gave  all  the  news  that  he  would  most  want  to 
hear.  It  said  what  picture  her  father  was  work- 
ing on  at  the  moment,  and  told,  without  spoiling 
them,  his  two  last  jokes.  It  said  whom  her 
mother  had  called  on  and  who  had  called  on  her 
mother,  and  how  something  must  be  done  to  stop 
her  smoking  too  many  cigarettes.  Jt  said  that 
their  young  brother,  having  sprained  his  ankle  at 
hockey,  had  become  a  wolf  for  jig-saw  puzzles. 
It  said  where  their  parents  had  dined  recently 
and  where  they  were  going  to  dine  and  who  was 
coming  next  week.  It  said  what  she  had  seen  at 
the  theatre  last  Saturday  and  what  book  she  was 
reading.  It  said  which  of  the  other  V.A.D.'s  had 
become  engaged.  It  said  what  an  awful  time 
they  had  had  trying  to  buy  some  tea,  and  how 
scarce  butter  had  become,  and  what  a  cold  she 
had  caught  in  the  last  raid,  and  how  Uncle  Jim 
had  influenza  and  couldn't  go  on  being  a  special, 
and  how  Aunt  Sibyl  had  been  introduced  to  one 
of  the  Geddeses  and  talked  to  him  as  though  it 
was  the  other,  and  how  she  herself  had  met 
Evelyn  in  the  street  the  other  day  and  Evelyn 
had  asked  "  with  suspicious  interest  after  you  " — 
and  a  thousand  other  things  such  as  a  good  sister, 
even  though  busy  at  a  hospital,  finds  time  to 
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write  to  a  brother  over  there,  all  among  the  mud 
and  the  shells,  winning  the  War.  And,  when 
writing  in  this  familiar  way,  not  being  in  the 
habit  of  signing  her  name,  she  finished  up  with 
a  reference  to  the  darlingest  of  all  dogs  by  sending 
its  love  at  the  very  end,  so  that  the  last  words 

were :  "  Love  from "  well,  from  whatever  its 

name  was ;  but  I  want  to  keep  it  to  myself  for 
a  minute  or  so  longer. 

The  letter,  as  I  have  said,  could  not  be  de- 
livered. The  postal  people  at  the  Front,  and 
behind  the  Front,  are  astonishingly  good,  but 
they  could  not  get  in  touch  with  the  brother  this 
time,  and  therefore  they  opened  the  letter  and 
looked  at  the  foot  of  it  for  the  name  of  the 
writer  and  found  that  of  the  dog,  and  at  the 
head  of  it  for  the  street  and  town  where  the 
writer  lived,  and  sent  it  back  as  "insufficiently 
addressed." 

And  that  is  why  in  a  certain  house  in  London 
a  treasured  possession  is  a  returned  letter  for 
General  Smuts. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time — in  the  dim  and  distant 
future — there  was  a  man  who  in  the  War 
had  left  his  home  and  family  and  joined  up,  had 
gone  to  France,  fought  and  been  wounded,  and 
had  fought  again.  Then  when  Peace  came  (my 
mind  is  misty  as  to  how  this  was  brought  about) 
he  had  resumed  more  or  less  his  normal  life. 

He  was  now  years  older,  and  the  great  struggle 
was  receding  into  the  past.  The  old  routine  was 
re-established.  Gold  had  appeared  again  in  the 
pockets  of  the  rich  ;  the  definitive  histories  of  the 
War  had  been  superseded  by  histories  even  more 
definitive ;  the  statues  were  all  up ;  Army  and 
Navy  estimates  were  again  sharply  dividing  the 
political  parties. 

To  most  people  the  War  had  become  only  a 
vague  dark  memory  ;  but  in  this  man's  mind  it 
retained  its  distinctness.  He  went  to  his  office 
again,  as  of  old  wrapped  in  security,  he  met  his 
friends,  he  loved  his  wife  and  his  children,  he 
added  to  his  possessions,  but  he  never  forgot  the 
War.  Always,  at  the  back  of  his  thoughts,  was 
the  consciousness  of  those  tense  wonderful  years 
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when  he  had  been  a  soldier ;  and  again  and  again 
he  wished  them  back.  They  had  been  discomfit- 
ing and  exhausting  and  gruesome  enough  at  the 
time^  and  he  knew  it,  but  he  often  wished  them 
all  back.  He  wished  back  the  mud  and  the  dirt 
and  the  wet  and  the  cold  and  the  weariness  and 
the  hunger  and  the  thirst.  He  wished  back 
those  fears  of  death  from  which  no  man  is  free. 
He  even  wished  back  those  long  hours  of  agony 
when  he  lay  out  on  the  battle-field  in  the  wet 
night,  thinking  every  moment  would  be  his  last, 
before  the  stretcher-bearers  brought  him  in ;  and 
all  because  each  and  every  phase  of  his  campaign- 
ing formed  a  stepping-stage  to  the  most  perfect 
period  of  his  life — the  month  that  he  lay  in  the 
cool  white  ward  of  the  hospital  and  was  tended 
and  mended  by  a  ministering  angel  with  efficient 
hands  and  a  comforting  voice. 

It  may  have  been  because  he  was  so  weak,  it 
may  have  been  because  he  was  so  grateful  (and 
there  was  certainly  no  disloyalty  to  his  wife)  ;  but 
that  month,  when  he  was  being  tended  and 
mended  by  a  ministering  angel  with  efficient 
hands  and  a  comforting  voice,  was  the  sweetest 
and  placidest  and  happiest  that  he  had  ever 
known. 
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IN  Victoria  Street  is  a  soldiers'  haven  called 
"The  Anzac  Buffet/*  and  outside  it^  on  the 
sacred  pavement  of  London,  which  has  never 
before  been  put  to  so  natural  a  purpose,  is  a  row 
of  chairs  on  which  the  Anzacs  sit  and  watch  the 
traffic  and  passers-by,  and  now  and  again  ex- 
change glad  glances  with  the  fair.  It  is  all,  for 
the  moment,  just  as  though  this  were  a  civilized 
Continental  city.  If  there  is  another  chair  on 
another  London  pavement,  1  am  unaware  of  it ; 
but  perhaps  now  that  the  Anzacs  have  thus 
inserted  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  the  hint 
will  be  taken.  One  of  the  occasional  benefits  of 
this  War  is  the  opportunity  given  for  the  thin 
ends  of  good  wedges  (as  well  as  the  bad)  to 
get  in. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  of  the  thin  ends  of 
wedges  that  I  want  to  speak,  as  of  one  or  two  of 
the  changes  that  have  come  upon  English  life — 
and  particularly  those  that  bear  upon  the  re- 
lations of  the  sexes — due  wholly  to  the  War  and 
its  relaxations,  suggested  or  recalled  to  my  mind 
by  watching  the  Anzacs  on  their  pavement  chairs 
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and  the  cheerful  recognition  and  friendliness 
flashed  from  their  eyes  and  back  again  as  quite 
a  number  of  girls  passed  by.  The  noticeable 
thing  here  was  the  equality  on  which  they  met. 
The  smile  was  as  ready  and  candid  on  one  side  as 
the  other ;  the  girls  looked  and  laughed  towards 
the  soldiers  as  naturally  as  the  soldiers  (who  have 
become  entitled  to  do  so  by  virtue  of  their 
calling)  looked  and  laughed  at  them ;  and  it  was 
over.  Before  the  War  such  an  exchange  of  salu- 
tations would  have  been  either  improper  or  im- 
possible, and  it  would  not  have  ended  there. 
The  soldiers  had  not  then  won  their  charter ;  the 
girls  would  then  have  kept  their  eyes  to  them- 
selves— for  I  am  talking  not  of  foolish  girls  but 
merely  of  merry  ones. 

This  mutual  acceptance  in  the  brave  and  the 
fair  of  each  other's  overtures  as  a  commonplace 
of  life  is  one  new  thing.  Another  novelty  that  I' 
seem  to  notice  is  the  growth  of  an  impartiality  in 
attentions,  and  cheerfulness,  or  apathy,  under 
rivalry.  In  public,  at  any  rate,  jealousy  conceals 
her  verdant  features.  Soldiers  and  girls,  after  a 
meeting  has  been  accomplished  and  the  mere 
salutation  stage  passed,  move  about  in  groups, 
apparently  with  all  the  ideal  content  of  Pitcairn 
Islanders — sometimes  two,  three,  four,  or  even 
five  soldiers  with  one  girl ;  sometimes  five  girls 
with  one  soldier ;  sometimes  in  other  odd  assort- 
ments ;  but  usually  in  complete  harmony.  I  am 
not,  of  course,  so  blind  as  not  to  have  seen  the 
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immense  number  of  couples,  but  this  other  gre- 
garious phenomenon  is  frequent  enough  to  be 
noticeable  too. 

In  the  back  seats  of  a  music-hall  I  watched 
the  other  night  a  little  comedy  of  the  adroit  dis- 
tribution of  favours  and  sensible  acceptance  of 
them,  the  characters  in  which  were  one  modern 
maid  and  three  modern  warriors.  The  girl  was 
of  the  usual  appearance  and  the  usual  age  (the 
world  is  full  of  her),  but  rather  more  assured  and 
capable  than  the  generality.  Her  attendants 
were  all  on  the  best  of  terms  with  her  and  with 
themselves,  each  plying  her  either  with  tobacco 
or  chocolates. 

Needing  one  hand  for  the  nice  conduct  of  her 
cigarette,  she  had  but  one  free.  This  she  gave 
to  the  soldier  on  her  left.  Upon  the  soldier  on 
the  left  of  him  she  kept  her  eyes ;  while  the 
soldier  to  the  right  of  her  was  permitted,  or, 
rather,  encouraged,  to  rest  his  head  on  her 
shoulder. 

The  reader  may  be  surprised — and  even  lose 
what  faith  in  my  powers  of  observation  or  judg- 
ment he  may  possess — when  I  say  that  this  girl 
was  what  we  call  a  good  girl.  Her  basic  feeling, 
I  am  convinced,  was  friendliness,  hon  accord, 
tinged,  perhaps,  slightly  with  the  maternal 
spirit.  She  was  out  for  fun,  as,  of  course,  they 
all  were ;  but  there  was  no  harm  in  it,  and  thus 
they  spent  the  evening — all  happy,  all  jolly,  all 
laughing  absurdly,  all  joining   in   the   choruses, 
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and,  in  fact,  all  putting  the  music-hall  to  its 
pre-ordained  and  proper  uses. 

Before  the  War,  whoever  saw  one  girl  smoking 
with  three  men  in  the  cheap  seats  of  a  music-hall 
and  no  one  turning  a  hair  ?  or  one  girl  on  such 
terms  with  three  men,  all  sober,  and  no  one 
resenting  it  or  drawing  attention  to  it?  But 
among  its  other  changes  the  War  has  given  us 
a  vastly  greater  indifference  to  public  opinion. 
I  would  say  shamelessness,  only  that  I  don't  want 
the  idea  of  shame  to  intrude  at  this  moment  at 
all.     Let  me  call  it  rather  self-unconsciousness. 

To  analyse  rightly  the  feelings  of  this  girl 
towards  these  soldiers  one  would  need  many 
pages  and  much  ink ;  and  even  then  one  might 
be  utterly  wrong.  But  part  of  the  secret  of  this 
easy  camaraderie — of  her  willingness  to  be  shared 
by  three,  and  of  those  three's  joint  acceptance  of 
one  friend  of  the  other  sex  (and  a  pretty  one,  too) 
— is  to  be  found,  I  take  it,  in  the  fact  that 
soldiers  are  to  girls,  at  the  present  day,  less  men 
than  soldiers ;  and  soldiers  themselves  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  peer  over  the  edge  of 
life  into  nothingness  that  they  take  all  things 
more  lightly.  Who  knows  .^  Certainly  not  I. 
But  that,  at  any  rate,  is  part  of  my  guess. 
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V.  Realization  >g^        ^        ^g^        ^ 

WHY,  late  at  night  (under  a  full  moon), 
should  I,  walking  through  a  London 
street,  suddenly  see  Pompeii  in  a  new  and 
terribly  vivid  way  ? 

I  was  last  in  Pompeii  in  November  191 6, 
on  a  still,  hazy  day.  It  was  doubly  deserted,  for 
it  had  its  own  normal  desertion — the  desertion  of 
a  city  of  ruin,  a  city  without  one  inhabitant  or  a 
single  roof — and  it  was  deserted  also  by  visitors, 
and  I  was  struck  again  by  the  profound  sadness 
of  it  all.  Even  after  the  centuries  that  have 
passed  since  its  tragedy  the  place  is  sad ;  and  if 
trippers  can  be  light-hearted  there,  even  on  a 
spring  day,  they  must  be  wonderful  people. 
Honeymooners,  too — does  not  Pompeii  chill  and 
frighten  them }  Thinking  of  Burne  -  Jones's 
wistful  figures  in  "Love  among  the  Ruins,"  I 
fancy  that  it  must.  Save  for  a  few  custodians, 
I  had  it  to  myself,  roaming  about  its  streets  until 
I  was  weary,  noting  how  much  had  been  done  by 
the  excavators  since  I  was  previously  there  twenty 
years  before,  and  for  the  first  time  getting  some 
of  the  bronzes  in  the  Naples  Museum  into  their 
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right  environment.  I  was  also  for  the  first  time 
realizing  the  true  scale  of  the  place,  for  the 
impressions  of  the  earlier  visit  had  not  included 
the  minuteness  of  the  rooms.  But  they  are  so 
impossibly  small !  Even  those  in  the  most  sump- 
tuous villas  are  tiny,  while  the  streets  are  just 
alleys.  I  had  forgotten  about  this.  I  had 
forgotten  also  how  often  the  corner  houses,  where 
these  alleys  meet,  are  wine-shops,  with  the  re- 
ceptacles in  the  marble  counter  from  which  the 
wine — red  or  white — was  ladled  forth,  often 
still  intact. 

A  people  who  insisted  on  every  utensil  and 
household  article  being  beautiful  should,  one 
would  think  after  a  visit  to  the  Pompeian 
galleries  in  the  Naples  Museum,  have  had  rooms 
large  enough  for  those  things  to  be  seen ;  women 
who  seem  to  have  spent  so  much  time  on  the 
adornment  of  the  person — ^judging  in  part  by  the 
numbers  of  toilet-sets,  manicure-sets,  and  so 
forth — should,  one  would  think,  have  had  spacious 
corridors  and  salons  in  which  to  make  dignified 
progresses.  But  they  did  not.  The  forum  and 
the  theatre  are  the  only  buildings  of  any  capacity  ; 
for  the  rest,  there  is  not  a  room  in  Pompeii  as  big 
as  those  in  a  £50  London  flat. 

When,  in  1915,  I  first  passed  through  some  of 
the  destroyed  villages  of  the  Marne,  and  in 
particular  that  portion  of  the  town  of  Sermaize- 
les-Bains  which  was  reduced  to  waste  by  the 
Germans,  I  exclaimed,  "  How  like  Pompeii !  "  and 
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now,  in  Pompeii,  the  recollection  of  the  Mafne 
was  strong.  But  the  sadness  of  the  Marne  is,  of 
course,  more  poignant,  for  the  calamities  of  to-day 
must  ever  exceed  in  gravity  those  of  yesterday. 
And  yet  the  mere  fact  that  in  every  ruined  French 
village  you  see  a  brave  effort  being  made  to  save 
something  from  the  wreck  is  mitigation.  Here 
and  there  are  always  a  few  huts  to  which 
villagers  have  returned ;  and  the  unquenchable 
fires  of  human  hopefulness  and  effort  rob  the 
Germans  of  their  full  triumph.  But  Vesuvius 
retains  here. 

Being  alone  and,  as  I  have  said,  having  plenty 
of  time,  I  was  able  to  assimilate  the  dead  life 
with  a  new  thoroughness,  and  the  weather  con- 
ditions were  fortunate  too,  for  the  breathlessness 
of  the  day  had  a  suggestion  of  doom  in  it,  as 
though  the  volcano  were  thinking  deeply 
before  once  again  bursting  forth  into  action  or 
anger.  And  yet  I  could  only  guess  at  the 
tragedy.  .  .  . 

Quite  recently,  in  a  London  street,  under  a 
full  moon,  I  attained  realization.  It  was  the 
night  of  an  air  raid,  and  the  guns  were  booming, 
and  little  flashes  in  the  sky  showed  where  our 
shells  were  bursting,  when  suddenly  a  shattering 
explosion  was  heard,  and  almost  immediately  a 
building  some  forty  yards  away  broke  into  flame. 

There  is  a  Tube  station  near  by,  and  to  this 
station,  as  I  reached  it,  came  running  four  or  five 
women    holding   hands   and   pulling   each  other 
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frantically  along,  dishevelled  and  distraught, 
screaming  with  terror  and  sobbing  for  shelter. 
It  was  then  that  I  remembered  Pompeii,  and  saw 
it,  not  as  I  had  seen  it  under  the  November  sky 
of  1916,  but  as  it  was  on  that  fatal  day  of  a.d.  79 
when  it  was  overwhelmed  and  destroyed. 
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THE  train  came  to  one  of  those  sudden  stops 
in  which  the  hush  caused  by  the  contrast 
between  the  rattle  of  the  wheels  and  their  silence 
is  almost  painful,  and  under  the  stress  of  this  un- 
toward thing  we  became  companionable. 

A  man  at  each  window  craned  his  body  out, 
but  withdrew  it  without  information. 

'^  I  hope/'  said  another,  "  there's  not  an  acci- 
dent." 

"  I  have  always  heard,"  said  a  fourth,  "  that 
in  a  railway  accident  presence  of  mind  is  not 
so  valuable  as  absence  of  body"  —  producing 
this  ancient  pleasantry  as  though  it  were  his 
own. 

The  motionlessness  of  the  train  was  so  absolute 
as  to  be  disconcerting ;  also  a  scandal.  The 
business  of  trains,  between  stations,  is  to  get  on. 
We  had  paid  our  money,  not  for  undue  stoppages, 
but  for  movement  in  the  direction  of  our  various 
goals  ;  and  it  was  infamous. 

Somebody  said  something  of  the  kind. 

"Better  be  held  up  now,"  said  a  sententious 
man,  "  than  be  killed  for  want  of  prudence." 
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No  one  was  prepared  to  deny  this,  but  we 
resented  its  truth  and  availed  ourselves  of  a  true- 
born  free  Briton's  right  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
those  in  authority.  We  all,  in  short,  looked  as 
though  we  knew  better  than  engine-driver,  signal- 
man, or  guard.     That  is  our  metier. 

Some  moments,  which,  as  in  all  delays  on  the 
line,  seemed  like  hours,  passed  and  nothing 
happened.  Looking  out  I  saw  heads  and  shoulders 
protruding  from  eveiy  window,  with  curiosity 
stamped  on  all  their  curves. 

"  They  should  tell  us  what's  the  matter,"  said 
an  impatient  man.  "  That's  one  of  the  stupid 
things  in  England — no  one  ever  tells  you  what's 
wrong.     No  tact  in  this  country — no  imagination." 

We  all  agreed.  No  imagination.  It  was  the 
national  curse. 

"  And  yet,"  said  another  man  with  a  smile, "  we 
get  there." 

"  Ah  !  that's  our  luck,"  said  the  impatient  man. 
"  We  have  luck  far  beyond  our  deserts."  He  was 
very  cross  about  it. 

Again  the  first  man  to  speak  hoped  it  was  not 
an  accident ;  and  again  the  second  man,  fearing 
that  some  one  might  have  missed  it,  repeated  the 
old  jest  about  presence  of  mind  and  absence  of 
body. 

"Talking  of  presence  of  mind,"  said  a  man  who 

had  not  yet  spoken,  emerging  from  his  book,  "  an 

odd  thing  happened  to  me  not  so  very  long  ago — 

since  the  War — and,  as  it  chances,  happened  in  a 
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railway  carnage  too — as  it  might  be  in  this.  It  is 
a  story  against  a  friend  of  mine,  and  1  hope  he's 
wiser  now,  but  I'll  tell  it  to  you." 

We  had  not  asked  for  his  story,  but  we  made 
ourselves  up  to  listen. 

"  It  was  during  the  early  days  of  the  War,"  he 
said,  "  before  some  of  us  had  learned  better,  and 
my  friend  and  I  were  travelling  to  the  North. 
He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  but  a  little  hasty,  and  a 
little  too  much  disposed  to  think  every  one  wrong 
but  himself.  Opposite  us  was  a  man  hidden 
behind  a  newspaper,  all  that  was  visible  of  him 
being  a  huge  pair  of  legs  in  knickerbockers, 
between  which  was  a  bag  of  golf-clubs. 

"  My  friend  at  that  time  was  not  only  suspicious 
of  every  one's  patriotism  but  a  deadly  foe  of  golf. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  call  it  Scotch  croquet 
and  other  contemptuous  names.  I  saw  him 
watching  the  clubs  and  the  paper  and  speculating 
on  the  age  of  the  man,  whose  legs  were,  I  admit, 
noticeably  young,  and  he  drew  my  attention  to 
him  too — by  nudges  and  whispers.  Obviously 
this  was  a  shirker. 

"  For  a  while  my  friend  contented  himself  with 
half-suppressed  snorts  and  other  signs  of  dis- 
approval, but  at  last  he  could  hold  himself  in 
no  longer.  Leaning  forward,  he  tapped  the  man 
smartly  on  the  knee,  with  the  question,  ^  Why 
aren't  you  in  khaki  ?  '  It  was  an  inquiry,  you 
will  remember,  that  was  being  much  put  at  the 
time — before  compulsion  came  in. 
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"  We  all — there  were  two  or  three  other  people 
in  the  compcartment — felt  that  this  was  going  too 
far ;  and  I  knew  it  only  too  well  when  the  man 
lowered  his  paper  to  see  what  was  happening 
and  revealed  an  elderly  face  with  a  grey  beard 
absolutely  out  of  keeping  with  those  vigorous 
legs. 

"  To  my  intense  relief,  however,  he  seemed  to 
liave  been  too  much  engrossed  by  his  paper  to 
have  heard.  At  any  rate  he  asked  my  friend  to 
repeat  his  remark. 

"  Here,  you  will  agree,  was,  if  ever,  an  opening 
for  what  we  call  presence  of  mind. 

"  My  friend,  like  myself,  had  been  so  taken 
aback  by  the  apparition  of  more  than  middle  age 
which  confronted  him  when  the  paper  was  lowered 
that  for  the  moment  he  could  say  nothing ;  the 
other  passengers  were  in  an  ecstasy  of  anticipation  ; 
the  man  himself,  a  formidable  antagonist  if  he 
became  nasty,  waited  for  the  reply  with  a  non- 
committal expression  which  might  conceal  pug- 
nacity and  might  genuinely  have  resulted  from 
not  hearing  and  desiring  to  hear. 

"  And  then  occurred  one  of  the  most  admirable 
instances  of  resourcefulness  in  history.  With  an 
effort  of  self-collection  and  a  readiness  for  which 
I  shall  always  honour  him,  my  friend  said,  speak- 
ing with  precise  clearness,  '  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir,  but,  mistaking  you  for  a  golfing  acquaintance 
of  mine  at  Babbacombe,  I  asked  you  why  you 
were  not  in  Torquay.     I  offer  my  apologies.' 
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"  At  these  words  the  golfer  bowed  and  resumed 
his  paper,  the  other  passengers  ceased  for  the 
moment  to  have  the  faintest  interest  in  a  life 
which  was  nothing  but  Dead  Sea  fruit,  and  my 
friend  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  registered  a 
vow  never  to  be  a  meddlesome  idiot  again.  But 
he  looked  years  older." 
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VII.  The  Adorable  Poulbot^        ^        <^ 

LIFE  would  for  some  of  us  be  even  less  bear- 
able than  it  is  had  we  no  favourite  artist- 
In  black  and  white  I  have  (among  the  living)  two, 
both  French :  Forain  for  savage  power,  and  for 
charm,  Poulbot.  Neither  is  a  new  love,  but  both 
have  strengthened  the  tie  during  the  War :  Forain, 
by  that  magnificent  series  of  prints,  a  set  of  which 
Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson,  after  first  exhibiting  in 
his  house,  has  given  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
Poulbot  (who,  I  am  told,  has  been  drawing  only 
in  the  intervals  of  voluntary  work  as  a  hospital 
orderly),  by  the  little  collection  of  humorous 
street  scenes,  here  and  there  dashed  with  some- 
thing more  serious,  which  has  been  published 
by  the  artist  himself — and  sold  at  the  Messageries 
des  Journaux,  111  Rue  R6amur,  Paris — under 
the  title  Ties  Gosses  et  des  Bonhommes,  certain 
pages  from  which  are  here  reproduced. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  essay  I  do  not 
depart  from  Poulbot's  new  book,  but  for  years 
I  have  been  cutting  his  drawings  out  of  French 
papers,  daily  and  weekly,  and  I  once  hammered 
for  some  time  on  the  door  of  his  studio  on  Mont- 
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martre  ;  but  in  vain.  Poulbot,  I  heard  later,  like 
a  true  artist,  has  a  genius  for  not  being  at  home ; 
but  then  his  true  home  is  in  the  streets,  on  the 
fortifications,  wherever  the  shrill,  voluble,  elusive, 
impish,  mocking,  small  Parisian  has  a  playground. 
The  humour  of  these  playgrounds,  the  world- 
knowledge,  far  in  advance  of  such  tender  years, 
the  movement,  the  fun,  and  the  pathos,  have 
been  captured  and  set  down  by  Poulbot  with 
certitude  and  grace — with,  in  short,  the  "  inevit- 
ableness  "  of  genius. 

Poulbot  could,  I  doubt  not,  draw  anything; 
but  he  chose  the  gamin  as  his  pet  theme,  and 
having  done  so,  he  has  made  the  gamin  his  own. 
Perhaps  I  should  say  not  precisely  the  gamin, 
who  is  rather  older,  but  the  gamin  in  apprentice- 
ship stages,  from  three,  say,  to  ten,  by  which 
time  a  Paris  street  child,  boy  or  girl,  can  be  very 
old  indeed,  and  very  wise  and  quick,  with  a 
quickness  born  of  eternal  vigilance  for  those 
ancient  enemies  of  its  kind,  the  gendarme  and  the 
concierge.  Particularly  the  concierge.  Indeed,  to 
those  who  are  strangers  to  Poulbot's  exquisite 
pencil,  it  will,  perhaps,  best  describe  his  favour- 
ite models  to  say  of  them  that  they  are  of  that 
species  which  hold  the  avenging  concierge  most  in 
awe.  These  children  the  artist  not  only  knows, 
but  (I  am  sure)  respects,  and  upon  these  he 
has  played  and,  I  trust,  for  long,  will  play  varia- 
tions. 

As  a  commentator  on  life,  satirical,  humorous^ 
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mischievous,  tender,  Poulbot  is  not  less  remark- 
able than  as  a  delineator.  The  War  has  no  more 
pungent  observer,  and  the  resulting  pungencies 
lose  nothing  by  being  revealed  chiefly  in  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings.  How  many 
roads  can  lead  to  the  same  goal  may  be  realized 


"When  the  time  comes  for  us  to  be  called  up,  old  sport, 
the  War  will  be  finished." 


in  a  moment  by  a  comparison  of  Poulbot  and 
Mr.  Raemakers.  Again  and  again  they  are 
intent  upon  producing  an  identical  effect,  and 
probably  do  so,  but  by  such  different  means. 
One  would  not  once  have  gone  naturally  to 
Poulbot  for  any  record  of  German  infamies  ;  but 
the  War  has  widened  his  range,  and  his  little 
girl  with  one  arm  in  a  sling  kneeling  before  a 
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tiny  grave  is  one  of  the  most  saddening  and 
poignantly  illuminating  drawings  ever  made. 
Two  other  children  look  on  in  a  desolate  invaded 
landscape,  and  "  That  is  her  hand/'  one  of  them 
says.  Almost  immediately,  turning  the  pages 
of  this  book,  another  note,  gentler  and  more 
whimsical,  is    struck  by  a  picture  of  two   little 


Hallo,  kids  !     Playing  at  the  War,  I  suppose  ?  " 
"  We  want  to,  but  we  can't :  no  one  will  be  a  German." 

boys  in  a  cabbage  garden  (and  babies,  it  is 
notorious  in  French  nurseries,  are  found  in 
cabbages),  one  of  whom  is  all  perplexity  over 
the  problem,  "  Supposing  we  were  to  find  a  little 
Boche.?"  Another  little  boy,  who  has  had  his 
hands  cut  off,  wants  to  know  if  German  soldiers 
who  happen  to  be  fathers  are  kissed  by  their 
children. 

Since  France  is  at  war,  and  the  French  child 
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knows  all,  the. French  child  is  at  war  too ;  and 
many  of  these  drawings  represent  parade  grounds 
and  mimic  battles^  w:ith  odds  and  ends  of  drain 
pipes  and  old  chimneys  for  Big  Berthas.  We 
find  the  dramatic  realism  and  thoroughness  of 
the  French  child  at  play  in  a  drawing  where  a 
mite   with   a   wooden   rifle   demands   four   days' 


"  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  camel  of  a  concierge^  we  should 
have  won." 

leave.  "What  for.^"  the  officer  asks.  "To  be 
with  my  wife,  my  captain."  In  another  picture 
a  child  hero  receives  a  medal  for  dealing  faithfully 
with  the  son  of  a  concierge  who  had  spoilt  a  field 
day.  And  then  the  dramatic  resource  of  them  ! 
Thus  a  very  tiny  boy,  "  unwilling  to  march,"  is 
not  necessarily  out  of  the  game ;  he  merely 
becomes  Tino. 
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In  most  drawings  the  little  l^oy  is  the  pro- 
tagonist, but  the  little  girl  is  veiy  near  Poulbot's 
sympathies  too.  In  one  of  the  pictures  a  Red 
Cross  nurse  (of  perhaps  seven),  with  a  suspiciously 
well-developed  bust,  is  tending  a  wounded  soldier 
(of  six),  while  another  wounded  warrior  is  being 
bandaged.     "Where   is   the    cotton  wool.^"   the 


"  That's  a  wounded  Boche,  I  suppose?  " 
"  No,  sir  ;  it's  the  Captain's  horse." 


surgeon  (of  nine)  inquires  fiercely  of  his  minute 
attendant.  "  She  took  it,"  says  this  accusing 
mite,  pointing  to  her  more  matronly-looking 
playmate,  "  to  pad  her  chest  with."  Another 
drawing  shows  us  a  cemetery  in  an  invaded 
district  and  a  little  girl  kneeling  by  a  soldier's 
grave.  "  Yes,"  she  says,  "  I  know  it's  a  Boche, 
but  I  shall  put  flowers  on  it  just  the  same." 
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"Poor  man,  are  you  badly  hurt?" 

**  I'm  not  hurt ;  I'm  dead.     I'm  Francis  Joseph." 
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The  comedy  and  tragedy  of  childhood,  and 
particularly  of  the  children  of  the  street,  who, 
naturally,  have  a  wider  range  than  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  parents  to  whom  the  educational 
"  advantages  of  the  gutter  "  (in  Professor  Lawrie's 
phrase)   do    not    appeal,    have    always   attracted 


"Your  place  is  there — on  guard  before  the  Kaiser's  palace." 

artists.  Leech  made  a  great  part  of  his  reputa- 
tion not  only  by  his  sophisticated  little  boys 
discussing  fine  women  (of  six)  and  ordering 
smoking  compartments,  but  by  a  series  of  draw- 
ings of  "  little  mothers "  overburdened  by 
smaller  brothers  and  sisters  and  resorting  to 
every  device  to  keep  them  good.  Even  Gavarni, 
whose  eyes  were  not  for  the  young,  included  a 
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series  of  "  Enjants  Terribles"  in  his  survey  of 
society,  but  the  children  are  merely  adult 
Parisian  cynics  drawn  small.  Phil  May's  Gutter- 
snipes is  a  classic ;  but  one  misses  minute  study 
and  any  deep  sympathy  with  the  subject.  Mr. 
Stampa's  recent  contribution  to  the  same  shelf  is 
full  of  satisfying  and  tenderer  strokes.  But 
Poulbot's  art  is  not  like  any  of  these ;  it  is  at 
once  more  delicate  and  more  radiant.  Were  one 
to  seek  a  parallel  (which  is  always  rather  a  foolish 
quest,  since  each  of  us,  however  derivative,  has 
something  individual  that  is  better  worth  atten- 
tion), one  would  mention  rather  Kate  Greenaway  ; 
not  because  of  any  likeness  between  her  pencil 
and  the  Frenchman's,  but  because  each  finds  in 
children  as  children  the  same  delight.  Under 
their  rags  and  cynicism  Poulbot's  gamins  are 
flowers  too.  When  it  comes  to  actual  drawing, 
Randolph  Caldecott  is  nearer  akin,  for  only  he 
has  so  caught  the  fluidity  of  the  child's  gestures, 
the  easy  attitudes  and  contours,  the  gay  irre- 
sponsibility. But  Poulbot's  line  is  finer,  and  in 
the  matter  of  composition  he  towers. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  sitting-room, 
in  wliich,  when  every  one  had  gone  to  bed, 
the  furniture,  after  its  habit,  used  to  talk.  All 
furniture  talks,  although  the  only  pieces  with 
voices  that  we  can  hear  are  clocks  and  wicker- 
chairs.  Every  one  has  heard  a  little  of  the 
conversation  of  wicker-chairs,  which  usually  turn 
upon  the  last  person  to  be  seated  in  them ;  but 
other  furniture  is  more  self-centred  and  reticent. 

On  the  night  with  which  we  are  now  concerned 
the  first  remark  was  made  by  the  clock,  who 
stated  with  a  clarity  only  equalled  by  his  brevity 
that  it  was  one.  An  hour  later  he  would  probably 
be  twice  as  voluble. 

It  was  normally  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of 
comment  and  confidence ;  but  let  me  first  say 
that  the  house  in  which  this  sitting-room  was 
situated  belonged  to  an  elderly  gentleman  and 
his  wife,  each  conspicuous  for  peaceable  kindliness. 
Neither  would  hurt  a  fly,  but  since  they  had 
grandsons  fighting  for  England,  liberty,  and  the 
world,  it  chanced  that  they  were  the  incongruous 
possessors  of  quite  a  number  of  War  relics,  which 
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included  an  inkstand  made  of  a  steel  shell-top, 
copper  shell-binding,  and  cartridge-cases ;  a 
Turkish  dud  from  Gallipoli  to  serve  as  a  door- 
stop ;  a  pencil-case  contrived  out  of  an  Austrian 
cartridge  from  the  Carso ;  an  English  cartridge 
cigarette-lighter ;  and  several  shell-cases  trans- 
formed into  vases  for  flowers.  One  of  these  at 
the  moment  contained  some  very  beautiful  sweet 
peas,  and  the  old  gentleman  had  made  a  pleasant 
little  joke,  after  dinner,  about  sweet  peace 
blossoming  in  such  a  strange  environment,  and 
would  probably  make  it  again  the  next  time  they 
had  guests. 

You  may  be  sure  that,  with  the  arrival  of  these 
souvenirs  from  such  exciting  parts,  the  conversation 
of  the  room  became  more  interesting,  although  it 
may  be  that  some  of  the  stay-at-homes  began 
after  a  while  to  feel  a  little  out  in  the  cold. 
'  What  was  an  ordinary  table  from  the  Tottenham 
Court  Road  to  say  in  competition  with  a  '75  shell- 
case  from  the  battle  of  the  Marne  ?  or  a  mere 
silver-wedding-present  from  Bond  Street  against 
an  inkstand  composed  of  articles  of  destruction 
from  Vimy  Ridge,  which  had  an  irritating  way 
of  making  the  most  of  both  its  existences — 
reaping  in  two  fields — by  remarking,  after  a 
thrilling  story  of  bloodshed,  "But  that's  all 
behind  me  now.  My  new  destiny  is  to  prove 
the  pen  mightier  than  the  sword "  ?  Even 
though  the  silver- wedding-present  came  from 
the    choicest   luxury  shop   in    Bond    Street,  and 
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had  once  been  picked  up  and  set  down  again 
by  Queen  Alexandra,  what  availed  that?  War 
trophies  must  always  hold  the  floor. 

Gradually  the  other  occupants  of  the  room  had 
come  to  let  the  souvenirs  uninterruptedly  ex- 
change their  exciting  impressions  and  speculate 
as  to  how  long  the  War  would  last — a  problem  as 
to  which  they  were  not  much  more  exactly 
informed  than  many  a  human  authority.  Under 
cover  of  this  kind  of  talk,  which  is  apt  to  become 
noisy,  the  chairs  and  the  table  and  the  mantel- 
piece, the  pacific  ornaments  and  the  mirror, 
would  chat  in  their  own  mild  way :  the  wicker- 
chair,  for  example,  wondering  for  the  thousandth 
time  how  long  it  would  be  before  the  young 
Captain  sat  in  it  once  more ;  and  the  mirror  again 
remarking  what  a  happy  moment  that  would 
be  when  it  held  again  the  reflections  of  the 
Lieutenant  and  his  fiancee,  who  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  girls  in  the  world. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  the  knob  of  the  brass 
fender  would  inquire — for  articles  of  furniture,  no 
less  than  ourselves,  have  a  tendency  to  repetition. 
"  To  me  she  seemed  too  fat  and  her  mouth  was 
very  wide." 

"But  that's  a  fault,"  the  tongs  would  reply 
"that  you  find  with  every  one." 

To  return  to  the  night  of  which  I  want  par- 
ticularly to  speak,  no  sooner  had  the  clock  made 
his  monosyllabic  utterance  than  "  I  am  probably 
unique,"  the  Vimy  Ridge  inkstand  said. 
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"  How  ?  "  the  cigarette-lighter  sharply  inquired, 
uniqueness  being  one  of  his  chief  claims  to 
distinction. 

"  Because/'  said  the  inkstand,  "  the  blacksmith 
who  made  me  was  not  blown  to  pieces.  The 
usual  thing  is  for  the  shell  to  be  a  live  one,  and 
no  sooner  does  the  blacksmith  handle  it  than  he 
and  the  soldiers  who  brought  it  go  to  glory. 
Also  two  neighbours  and  the  blacksmith's  little 
daughter.  The  papers  are  full  of  such  incidents. 
But  in  my  case — no.  I  remember,"  the  inkstand 
was  continuing — 

"  Oh,  give  us  a  rest,"  said  the  shell  door-stop. 
"  If  you  knew  how  tired  I  was  of  hearing  about 
the  War,  when  there's  nothing  to  do  for  ever 
but  stop  in  this  stuffy  room !  And  to  me  it's 
particularly  galling,  because  I  never  exploded  at 
all.  I  failed.  For  all  the  good  we  are  any  more, 
we — we  warriors — might  as  well  be  mouldy  old 
fossils  like  the  home-grown  things  in  this  room, 
who  know  of  war  or  excitement  absolutely  nothing." 

"  That's  where  you're  wrong,"  said  a  quiet  voice. 

"  Who's  speaking  ?  "  the  shell  asked. 

"1  am,"  said  the  door.  "You're  quite  right 
about  yourselves — you  War  souvenirs.  You're 
done.  You  can  still  brag  a  bit,  but  that's  all. 
You're  out  of  it.  Whereas  I — I'm  still  in  it. 
I  can  make  people  run  for  their  lives." 

"  How  }  "  asked  the  inkstand. 

"Because    whenever  I   bang,"   said   the   door, 
"  they  think  I'm  an  air-raid." 
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NOT  being  a  student  of  statistics  I  have  little 
knowledge  as  to  how  the  birth-rate  is  going 
in  these  bitter  wasteful  days,  but  I  suppose  that 
it  is  dropping.  Nor  do  I  know  what  proportion 
of  England's  new  babies  are  boys  or  whether  the 
old  saying  that  in  war-time  boys  chiefly  are  born 
is  holding  true.  But  one  thing  I  do  know  be- 
yond any  question,  and  that  is  that  boys  are 
wanted.  There  cannot  be  too  many,  and  a  good 
Government  would  devote  some  of  its  wealth 
to  the  encouragement  of  that  Fecondite  which 
Zola,  growing  wiser  as  he  grew  older,  extolled  in 
his  famous  but  not  too  readable  novel.  War — 
and  especially  in  England,  where  we  rather  like 
to  be  caught  unawares — is  an  affair  so  absorbing 
as  to  engage  exclusively  the  statesman's  mind  ; 
but  peace  must  some  day  come,  and  one  of  the 
first  problems  of  peace  will  be  repopulation,  and 
it  is  not  too  soon  to  be  considering  it  now. 

Whether  a  Ministry  to  keep  watch  and  ward 

of    this    branch    of    national    activity   could    be 

established   is   a    question    for    Downing    Street. 

But   should  such  a    Minister   of  the    Future    be 
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appointed  I  would  draw  his  attention  to  a  poem 
which  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  entitled  Freedom, 
by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Winthrop  Young,  who  has  during 
the  War  been  active  and  intrepid  in  bringing  in 
the  wounded,  at  first  on  the  Belgian  front,  and 
then  in  Italy.  These  are  the  lines  which,  among 
other  inducements  more  material,  I  would,  were 
I  Minister  of  the  Future,  bring  to  the  notice  of 
hesitating  parents : 


FOR  ANY  BOY 

I  wish  for  him 

strength  ;  that  he  may  be  strong  in  every  limb, 
stubborn  and  fearless,  with  no  cover  to  thank, 
fighting  for  men  with  men  in  the  front  rank, 

I  wish  him  kind ; 

that  he  may  have  the  weak  always  in  mind  : 
such  kindness  as  first  treads  the  path  of  fear, 
not  tendance  on  the  wounded  in  the  rear. 

I'd  have  him  grow 

deep-breathed,  deep-hearted,  cherished  of  wind  and  snow  ; 

loving  delightful  laughter,  and  harsh  thrills 

in  summer  rivers  and  on  perilous  hills. 

I  wish  him  sight ; 

that  he  may  read  the  world's  real  beauties  right : 
and  for  himself,   wit  and  a  laughing  heart, 
lest  he  may  rage  to  bear  so  small  a  part. 

I  wish  him  thought ; 

that  he  may  fashion  faith  even  to  a  nought 
rather  than  take  another's  creed  on  trust, 
and  pass  a  fool  and  profitless  to  dust. 
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I'd  have  him  range 

a  rebel,  loving  change  only  for  change  ; 

till  he  can  forge  a  yoke  for  his  broad  back 

and  drag  his  kind  one  step  up  some  new  track. 

Let  him  know  men, 

and  have  all  acts,  all  passions  in  his  ken  : 
they  win  no  wars  who  peep  on  life  askance 
and  shoot  wise  saws  from  sheltered  ignorance. 

Let  him  be  flame, 

quenchless  and  vital,  in  all  winds  the  same ; 
fuse  soul  and  body,  and  refine  through  years 
judgment  from  passion,  joy  from  his  burning  tears. 

So  let  him  live  : 

love  work,  love  rest,  love  all  that  life  can  give ; 
and  when  he  grows  too  weary  to  feel  joy, 
leave  life,  with  laughter,  to  some  other  boy. 

— Those  fine  understanding  lines  embody,  I  think, 
just  such  an  ideal  for  the  new  generation  as 
England  needs.  And  the  War  has  prepared  the 
way  for  it,  , 
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TWO   STORIES 
I.  **  Biscuits"      <:>         <c^        ^        ^        ^ 

CORPORAL  JONES,  of  the  Sussex  Regiment, 
was  a  good  soldier.  The  only  thing  that 
could  be  said  against  him  was  that  he  talked  too 
much  ;  it  was  his  habit  to  boast  not  only  of  what 
he  had  done  but  also  of  what  he  had  not  done 
but  wished  to  think  he  had.  The  number  of 
Boches  that  he  himself  had  killed,  either  by 
rifle  or  bayonet,  already  reached  a  round  dozen. 
His  companions  had  begun  to  complain  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  trenches  was  overcharged  with 
Jones  ;  you  could  hear  nothing  else. 

When,  after  eight  days  in  the  front  trenches, 
the  regiment  retired  to  rest  a  little.  Corporal 
Jones  and  four  men  were  told  off  to  unpack  a 
consignment  of  provisions  from  London. 

During  this  operation  a  great  case  marked 
Huntley  and  Palmer  fell  on  the  Corporal's  knee, 
necessitating  his  immediate  removal  to  hospital. 
An  exposed  nail  adding  to  the  injury,  it  became 
hardly  less  serious  and  painful  than  any  caused 
by  shrapnel  or  bullet. 
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Jones  suffered  doubly^  because  his  amour-propre 
was  hurt  too,  the  cause  of  his  illness  being  so 
trivial ;  and  he  had  not  been  two  days  in  bed 
before  "  Biscuits "  had  become  his  only  name. 
Every  kind  of  joke  connected  with  biscuits  was 
flung  about  the  ward.  Biscuit  crumbs  were  put 
in  his  bed,  and  on  his  table  biscuits  beribboned 
like  war  medals  mysteriously  appeared.  It  was 
the  chance  of  his  comrades  to  make  him  pay  for 
his  boasting  ways,  and  he  paid  dearly. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  Corporal  was  well 
enough  to  be  sent  home  to  London  for  a  while  ; 
and  there  he  hobbled  about  with  no  small  effort. 
It  was  only  too  clear  that  he  had  been  wounded. 

His  family  received  him  with  joy,  which  turned 
to  thrilling  pride  when  he  showed  them  the 
actual  shrapnel  bullets  and  pieces  of  shell  that 
had  been  extracted  from  his  knee.  The  gallant 
Corporal  didn't  do  things  by  halves,  and  the 
stories  accompanying  this  exhibition  proved  that, 
however  reduced  his  physical  condition  might  be, 
his  imagination  still  retained  its  vigour.  Having 
also  a  good  memory  for  details,  his  narratives 
convinced  his  hearers.  The  result  was  that  he 
became  a  pampered  hero.  His  friends  vied  with 
each  other  to  take  him  to  music-halls  and  the 
Pictures.  In  return,  but  with  discretion,  he 
distributed  further  souvenirs  of  the  War  in  the 
shape  of  pieces  of  shell  and  bullets  which  had 
buried  themselves  in  his  flesh  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  injured  knee. 
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One  Sunday  he  was  idling  in  Hyde  Park,  near 
the  Marble  Arch,  where  on  every  afternoon,  but 
chiefly  on  the  Day  of  Rest,  the  various  orators 
and  reformers  hold  their  open-air  meetings. 
Attracted  by  a  military  band,  the  Corporal  and 
his  friends  attached  themselves  to  a  crowd  around 
the  platform  of  a  meeting  which  was  being 
addressed  by  an  officer,  one  of  whose  arms  was 
supported  by  a  sling.  He  called  on  young  men 
to  join  the  Army  and  defend  their  country  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  liberty. 

Having  finished  his  remarks  and  acknowledged 
the  applause  of  the  assembly,  he  gave  way  to  a 
Highlander,  who  had  a  great  success,  not  only 
because  he  was  humorous  in  himself  but  because 
he  reminded  his  hearers  of  Harry  Lauder.  He 
began  by  saying  that  he  personally  had  no  fear 
for  Scotland ;  that  country  never  had  been  con- 
quered and  never  would  be,  because  no  one  wanted 
it.  A  country  in  which  no  Jew  had  ever  been 
able  to  get  a  footing  was  not  likely  to  tempt  the 
Germans.      He  continued  in  the  same  dry  way. 

Corporal  Jones's  vanity  was  piqued,  and  his 
desire  also  to  share  the  oratorical  triumphs  im- 
pelled him  to  the  foot  of  the  platform,  where  he 
said  something  to  the  recruiting  officer  stationed 
there.  The  result  was  that  when  the  Scotchman 
finished,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  the  recruiting 
officer  announced  that  Corporal  Jones,  just  re- 
turned from  the  Front,  would  say  a  few  words. 

Jones  spoke  with  ease  and  with  that  copious 
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knew  was  that  he  suffered  and  that  he  had 
dreams  and  visions  that  bore  no  relation  to  the 
world  in  which  he  had  been  living. 

At  last  came  a  day  when  he  recovered  con- 
sciousness. He  was  astonished  to  be  alive  ;  and 
that  he  was  alive  he  knew  because  he  had  a 
heavy  pain  weighing  on  his  left  thigh.  Later 
came  a  nurse  to  his  bedside  who  told  him  that 
his  leg  had  been  amputated  below  the  knee.  No 
sooner  had  she  imparted  this  information,  which 
is  usually  received  by  the  patient  with  little 
satisfaction,  than  she  was  astonished  to  see  a 
smile  lighting  up  the  Corporal's  face — as  though 
she  had  brought  him  the  best  possible  tidings. 

After  a  while  he  asked  how  it  had  been  in- 
jured, and  on  learning  that  a  hand-grenade  had 
shattered  it,  the  Corporal's  eyes  had  in  them  an 
expression  not  only  of  pleasure  but  of  triumph. 
To  the  intense  perplexity  of  the  nurse  he  re- 
signed himself  to  rest  with  the  bewildering 
phrase  on  his  lips,  "  Thank  God,  no  biscuits  this 
time !  "     So  saying,  he  fell  peacefully  asleep. 
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II.  The  Incurables      ^       ^o       ^       .^ 

IT  was  clear  that  visitors  were  not  essential 
to  the  amusement  of  the  wounded  soldiers  of 
the  X  Hospital  on  that  afternoon.  The  sounjd 
of  laughter  was  so  great  that  I  hardly  dared  open 
the  door  of  the  ward  for  fear  of  spoiling  the 
fun. 

Gently  entering^  however,  I  saw  the  eyes  of 
every  one — the  badly  wounded  in  their  beds,  the 
others  sitting  on  their  beds — turned  towards  the 
nurse,  who  was  roaring  with  laughter  at  Henri 
Ledru,  or  at  what  the  enemy  had  left  of  that 
brave  warrior. 

The  fun,  as  I  had  feared,  stopped  when  they 
saw  me,  some  of  them  taking  my  uniform  of  the 
Anglo-French  Red  Cross  for  that  of  an  officer. 

The  hospital  had  most  things  needful,  the 
nurse  assured  me,  but  if  the  committee  in  London 
could  spare  a  few  more  thermometers,  some 
pyjamas,  some  shirts, — and  a  long  list  followed, — 
the  hospital  would  be  very  grateful. 

She  then  told  me  about  the  various  sick  men. 
This  one  had  had  an  explosive  bullet  in  the  leg ; 
that,  an  arm  shattered  by  shrapnel ;  another,  a 
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head  which  had  been  cracked  like  a  soup  tureen, 
but  now  appeared  to  be  as  soUd  as  ever.  There 
were,  in  short,  wounds  of  every  kind,  but  nearly 
all  promised  to  heal. 

The  nurse  had  intentionally  left  the  case  of 
poor  Henri  Ledru  to  the  last.  There  was  nothing 
of  him  but  his  head,  his  trunk,  and  his  right  arm  ; 
yet,  mutilated  as  he  was,  there  were  concentrated 
in  him  all  the  energy  and  spirit  and  strength  of 
will  of  a  man  in  perfect  health  and  condition. 

In  shaking  his  liand  I  felt  that  his  remaining 
arm  was  as  powerful  as  though  it  was  of  steel. 

"We  can  do  nothing  with  this  disgraceful 
fellow  now  that  he  is  up  and  about,"  said  the 
nurse,  smiling.  "He  is  incorrigible  !  He  makes 
the  others  laugh  until  they  have  a  relapse.  He 
goes  out  on  shameless  excursions  and  comes  back 
to  tell  us  about  them  until  we  have  a  stitch  in 
our  sides." 

With  the  utmost  politeness,  Ledru  here  inter- 
rupted us.  "  M.  le  Major,"  he  said,  "  never  mind 
what  nurse  says.  The  point  is  that  one  is  entitled 
to  a  joke  or  two  when  one  has  been  as  badly  carved 
as  I  have.  Don't  you  think  so?  When  you 
came  in  we  were  discussing  my  future.  You  see, 
I  was  once  a  clown  in  a  Paris  circus ;  but  I  can't 
very  well  take  that  up  again!  No  more  high 
jumps  for  me.  No  more  dancing  on  a  horse,  or 
walking  the  wire.  What  then  ?  Some  one  sug- 
gests that  I  should  get  a  job  as  a  crier  at  the 
Halles :  a  man  who  would  only  have  to  use  his 
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voice.  Another,  that  I  should  sell  chestnuts  or 
Turkish  Delight  in  the  streets.  Some  one  else 
thinks  I  might  become  a  country  postman  in 
Holland — in  a  boat,  you  know,  with  one  scull 
at  the  back.  Or  an  aviator's  observer.  Or  ballast 
for  a  Zeppelin.  All  these  things  have  been  sug-  * 
gested,  but  I  can't  make  up  my  mind." 

"  Henri  Ledru  is  always  the  same,  from  morn- 
ing to  night,"  said  the  nurse,  as  she  handed  me  a 
cup  of  tea  beyond  reach  of  his  hearing.  "  We 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  him,  but  sooner  or 
later  he  must  go,  of  course.  It's  heart-breaking 
to  think  of  it. :  What  do  you  think  he  said  when 
he  was  being  prepared  for  his  third  amputation  ? 
He  said,  ^  I  put  down  three  and  carry  one.  It's 
lucky  it's  the  right.'  The  stretcher-bearers,"  she 
went  on,  "when  he  was  wounded  didn't  know 
how  to  lift  him  on  the  stretcher,  he  was  so 
mangled  by  the  shell.  But  although  he  suffered 
horribly,  he  never  uttered  a  sound,  as  though  he 
feared  it  might  add  to  the  pain  of  the  others. 
How  on  earth  he  lived  is  a  mystery.  And  an 
even  greater  one  is  how  he  keeps  so  wonderfully 
good-humoured  and  never  lets  anyone  see  him 
unhappy. 

^'  I  assure  you  we  hate  the  thought  of  his 
going,  and  fear  for  him  too,  because  he  hasn't  a 
soul  to  care  for  him.  We  know  that  this  terrible 
War  has  increased  the  kindness  and  goodness  of 
the  world,  as  though  it  wished  to  balance  the 
evils  it  has  wrought ;  but  Ledru  has  no  one. 
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He  is  at  the  mercy  of  chance  ;  a  child  is  not 
more  helpless.  My  one  hope  is  that  some  one 
can  be  found  to  look  after  him." 

On  leaving  with  me  on  my  way  to  visit  another 
wardj  the  nurse  paused  at  a  door  through  which 
came  the  sounds  of  a  gramophone.  "  There's  a 
blind  man  in  here/'  she  said,  and  we  entered. 

The  great  room  was  empty  save  for  a  Sister  of 
Mercy  seated  by  a  table  near  a  soldier  who  was 
listening  intently  to  the  revolving  black  disc. 

"  I'm  all  right/'  he  said  to  me  when  the  music 
stopped,  "  only  I  should  like  a  little  country  air. 
I  belong  to  the  country,  you  see ;  I'm  at  home 
only  in  the  woods  and  the  fields.  People  are  very 
good  to  me  here  ;  they  lead  me  about  the  streets  ; 
but  I  miss  the  wind  in  the  trees,  and  the  birds. 
Sparrows  aren't  real  birds,  you  know.  They're 
only  guttersnipes." 

As  I  was  coming  away  I  had  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion. "Why  not,"  I  said  to  the  nurse,  '^arrange 
a  partnership  between  these  two  unfortunate 
men — Remy,  who  is  blind,  and  Henri,  who  is  a 
cripple  ?  Each  is  supplementary  to  the  other. 
Henri  could  sit  in  a  wheeled  chair,  Remy  could 
pull  it,  and  Henri  would  guide  him." 

The  nurse  agreeing  that  it  was  worth  trying, 
we  sounded  Henri. 

Did  he  like  the  country  ? 

Oh  yes,  he  said.  He  had  had  it  in  mind  to 
spend  his  savings  on  a  little  plot  of  ground  ;  but 
now  a  yard  or  so  square  would  be  enough !  His 
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gaiety  made  it  so  easy  to  forget  his  misfortunes 
that  we  both  laughed. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  liked  Reray  not 
only  because  he  was  blind  but  because  he  was  a 
good  fellow.  "  M.  le  Major/'  he  continued,  "  I 
think  your  plan  is  great.  I  will  ride  ;  Remy  will 
push  me  ;  and  I  shall  guide  him.  That's  it,  isn't 
it  ?  It  will  be  the  completest  collaboration.  We 
shall  do  everything  together,  and  we  are  sure  to 
get  on  because  we  shall  be  so  dependent  on  each 
other. 

"  Only/'  he  continued,  with  misgiving  in  his 
voice,  "there's  one  thing  .  .  .  I'm  not  yet 
free  ...  I  haven't  had  my  discharge.  I've 
written  about  it  several  times,  but  they  don't 
reply.  You  see,  I  may  still  be  wanted  in  the 
War.  I  could  be  useful  in  a  submarine ;  I  could 
work  the  wireless.  ..." 

Fifteen  days  later  my  London  committee 
received  the  following  letter  from  the  nurse : 
"  The  success  of  the  bath-chair  that  you  so  kindly 
sent  to  us  is  assured.  Ledru  and  Remy  first 
made  a  tour  of  the  building,  and  were  delighted. 
They  then  went  into  the  street,  and  were  as 
pleased  as  children  with  a  new  toy.  Afterwards 
nothing  would  do  but  Ledru  must  have  a  pair  of 
boots,  but  these  of  course  our  clerk  refused  to 
supply.  Not  for  a  man  with  both  legs  off!  As  he 
was  so  intent  upon  them,  I  found  the  money  my- 
self, and  he  returned  from  his  next  excursion  with 
a  pair,  and  these  he  has  now  fixed  to  his  trouser 
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legs  stuffed  with  straw ;  and  he  arranges  them  in 
his  carriage  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  visible j'  just  as 
his  real  feet  would  be  if  the  poor  fellow  had  any." 

Ledru,  who  was  a  great  correspondent,  also 
enclosed  a  letter,  "My  pal  Remy  and  I/'  he 
wrote,  "  don't  know  how  to  show  our  appreciation 
of  your  kindness.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that 
it  is  almost  worth  while  to  be  wounded  or  even 
killed,  because  one  meets  so  many  generous  folk. 

"P.S. — We  have  received  numbers  of  letters 
from  different  parts  of  France  all  offering  us  board 
and  lodging.  It  makes  one  cry  to  think  how 
kind  people  are." 
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Note  ^:>         ^o         '^>'         <:?^         o         o 

THE  foregoing  essays  are  reprinted,  usually 
with  many  alterations,  from  Punchj  the 
Sphere^  the  Times  Literary  Supplement,  and  Country 
Life.  The  translation  of  M.  Paul  Wenz's  stories, 
which  he  kindly  permits  me  to  include,  appeared 
in  the  Westminster  Gazette  and  the  Star.  ''An 
Earlier  '  Day ' "  now  sees  the  light  for  the  first 
time.  The  idea  of  "Presence  of  Mind"  was 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  George  Morrow,  and  the  story 
of  the  Nelson  model  by  Mr.  Stanley  Logan. 

E.  V.  L. 

June  12,  1918 
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Ancient  Painted  Glass  in  England  ;  ARCHiEOLOGY  and  False  Anti- 
quities ;  The  Bells  of  England  ;  The  Brasses  of  England  ; 
Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian  Times  ;  Churchwardens' 
Accounts;  The  Domesday  Inquest;  The  Castles  and  Walled 
Towns  of  England  ;  English  Church  Furniture  ;  English  Costume, 
from  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ;  English 
Monastic  Life  ;  English  Seals  ;  Folk-Lore  as  an  Historical 
Science  ;  The  Gilds  and  Companies  of  London  ;  The  Hermits 
and  Anchorites  of  England  ;  The  Manor  and  Manorial  Records  ; 
The  MEDiiEVAL  Hospitals  of  England  ;  Old  English  Instruments 
of  Music  ;  Old  English  Libraries  ;  Old  Service  Books  of  thk 
English  Church  ;  Parish  Life  in  Medi^bval  England  ;  Thb 
Parish  Registers  of  England  ;  Remains  of  the  Prehistoric  Agb 
in  England;  The  Roman  Era  in  Britain  ;  Romano-British  Build- 
ings and  Earthworks  ;  The  Royal  Forests  of  England  ;  Thb 
Schools  of  Medieval  England  ;  Shrines  of  British  Saints. 
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The  Arden  Shakespeare 

Demy  8vo,  5s.  net 
An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  Single  Plays.     Edited  with  a 
full  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot 
of  the  page.      Thirty-six  Volumes  are  now  ready. 

Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  Laing 
Illustrated.  Wide  Royal  8vo,  from  15s.  net  to  30s.  net 
The  Art  of  the  Greeks  ;  The  Art  of  the  Romans  ;  Chardin  ;  Dona- 
TELLO ;  Florentine  Sculptors  of  the  Renaissance  ;  Georgb 
Romney;  Ghirlandaio;  Lawrence;  Michelangelo;  Raphael; 
Rembrandt's  Etchings;  Rubens;  Tintoretto;  Titian;  Turners 
Sketches  and  Drawings;  Velazquez. 

The  *  Complete'  Series 

Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  from  7s.  6d.  net  to  l6s.  net 
The  Complete  Amateur  Boxer  ;  The  Complete  Association  Foot- 
baller ;  The  Complete  Athletic  Trainer;  The  Complete  Billiard 
Player  ;  The  Complete  Cook  ;  The  Complete  Cricketer  ;  The 
Complete  Foxhunter  ;  The  Complete  Golfer;  The  Complete 
Hockey-Player  ;  The  Complete  Horseman  ;  The  Complete 
Jujitsuan;  The  Complete  Lawn  Tennis  Player;  The  Complete 
Motorist  ;  The  Complete  Mountaineer  ;  The  Complete  Oars- 
man ;  The  Complete  Photographer  ;  The  Complete  Rugby 
Footballer,  on  the  New  Zealand  System  ;  The  Complete  Shot; 
Ihe  Complete  Swimmer  ;   The  Complete  Yachtsman. 

The  Connoisseur's  Library 

Illustrated.     Wide  Royal  Svo,  25s.  net 
English  Furniture  ;  English  Coloured  Books  ;  Etchings  ;  European 
Enamels  ;    Fine  Books  ;    Glass  ;    Goldsmiths'  and  Silversmiths' 
Work  ;    Illuminated  Manuscripts  ;    Ivories  ;    Jewellery  ;    Mez- 
zotints ;  Miniatures;   Porcelain;  Seals;  Wood  Sculpture. 

Health  Series 

Fcap.  Svo,  IS.  9d.  net 
The  Care  of  the  Body  ;  The  Care  of  the  Teeth  ;  The  Eyes  of  our 
Children  ;  Health  for  the  Middle-Aged  ;  The  Health  of  a 
Woman  ;  How  to  Live  Long  ;  The  Health  of  the  Skin  ;  The 
Prevention  of  the  Common  Cold;  Throat  and  Ear  Troubles; 
Staying  the  Plague  ;  Tuberculosis  ;  The  Baby. 

The  Library  of  Devotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes 
Small  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net 
The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine  ;  %£  Imitation  of  Christ  ;  The 
Christian  Year;  Lyra  Innocentium  ;  The  Temple;  A  Book  of 
Devotions;  A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life  ;  A  Guide 
TO  Eternity  ;  The  Inner  Way  ;  On  the  Love  of  God  ;  The  Psalms 
of  David  ;  Lyra  Apostolica  ;  The  Song  of  Songs  ;  The  Thoughts  op 
Pascal  ;  A  Manual  of  Consolation  from  the  Saints  and  Fathers; 
Devotions  from  the  Apocrypha  ;  The  Spiritual  Combat  ;  The 
Devotions  OF  St.  Anselm  ;  Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata  ;  Gracb 
Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners  ;  Lyra  Sacra  ;  A  Book  of 
Sacred  Verse  ;  A  Day  Book  from  the  Saints  and  Fathers  ;  A  Little 
Book  of  Heavenly  Wisdom  ;  Light,  Life,  and  Love  ;  An  Intro- 
duction TO  the  Devout  Life  ;  The  Little  Flowers  of  the  Glorious 
Messer  St.  Francis  and  of  his  Friars  ;  Death  and  Immortality 
The  Spiritual  Guide  ;  Devotions  for  Every  Day  of  the  Week 
AND  the  Great  Festivals  ;  Preces  Privatae  ;  Horae  Mysticae. 
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Eight  Books  by  R.  S.  Surtees 

U  ith  the  original  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  J,  Leech  and  others. 
Fcap,  8vo,  6s.  net  and  7s.  6d.  net 

Ask  Mamma;  Handley  Cross  ;  Hawbuck  Grange  ;  Hillingdon  Hall- 
JORRocKs  s  Jaunts  and  Jollities  ;  Mr.  Sponge's  Sporting  Tour  • 
Mr.  f  acey  Romford  s  Hounds  ;  Plain  or  Ringlets  ?  '' 

The  Little  Guides 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  Artists, 
and  from  Photographs 
Small  Pott  8vo,  4s.  net 

Cambridge  and  its  Colleges  ;  The  Channel  Islands  ;  The  English 
Lakes;  The  Isle  of  Wight  ;  London;  The  Malvern  Country  • 
^ORTH  Wales:  Oxford  and  its  Colleges  ;  Shakespeare's  Country 
bT.  Paul  s  Cathedral  ;  South  Wales  ;  Westminster  Abbey  :  The 
Temple. 

Bedfokdshire  AND  Huntingdonshire;  Berkshire;  Buckinghamshire  ; 
Cambridgeshire  ;  Cheshire  ;  Cornwall;  Derbyshire;  Devon; 
Dorset;  Durham;  Essex;  Gloucestershire;  Hampshire;  Here- 
fordshire; Hertfordshire;  Kent;  Kerry;  Leicester  and- 
Rutland;  Lincolnshire;  Middlesex;  Monmouthshire;  Nor- 
folk; Northamptomshire;  Northumberland  (43.  6d.  net); 
Nottinghamshire;  Oxfordshire;  Shropshire;  Somerset;  Staf- 
fordshire; Suffolk;  Surrey;  Sussex;  Warwickshire;  Wilt- 
shire; The  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire;  The  North  Riding  op 
Yorkshire;    The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (4s.  6ci.  net). 

Brittany  ;  Normandy  ;   Rome  ;   Sicily. 

Nine  Plays 

Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net 
The  Great  Adventure;    The  Honeymoon;    Kismet;    Milestones; 
Typhoon;  An  Ideal  Husband  ;  The  Ware  Case  ;  General  Posi; 
Across  the  Border. 

A  History  of  England 

In  Seven  Volumes 
Edited  by  Charles  Oman 
Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net  each  Volume 
E:*gland  before  the  Norman  Conquest  ;  England  under  the  Normans 
and  Angevins  (1066-1272)  ;    England  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages 
(1272-1485);    England  under  the  Tudors  (1485-1603);    England 
UNDER  the  Stuarts  (1603-1714) ;  England  under  the  Hanoverians 
(1714-1815) ;  England  since  Waterloo  (1815-1900). 

Fiction 

Novels  by  Richard  Bagot,  H.  C.  Bailey,  Arnold  Bennett,  G.  A. 
Birmingham,  Majorie  Bowen,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Joseph  Conrad. 
Dorothy  CoNYERs,  Marie  Corelli.  Beatrice  Harraden,  R.  S.  Hichens, 
Anthony  Hope,  W.  W.  Jacobs,  E.  V.  Lucas,  Stephen  M'Kenna,  Lucas 
Malet,  a.  E.  W.  Mason,  W.  B.  Maxwell,  Arthur  Morrison,  Johm 
Oxenham,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Alice  Perrin,  Eden  Phillpotts, 
Richard  Pryce,  '  Q,'  W.  Pett  Ridge,  H.  G.  Wells,  Stanley  Weyman, 
and  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

A  compleie  List  can  be  had  on  application. 

Methuen's  One-and-Ninepenny  Series 

This  is  a  series  of  copyright  works — fiction  and  general  literature — which 
has  been  an  instantaneous  success.  If  you  will  obtain  a  list  of  the  series 
you  will  see  that  it  contains  more  books  by  distinguished  writers  than  any 
other  series  ot  the  same  kind.  You  will  find  the  volumes  at  all  booksellers 
and  on  all  railway  bookstalls. 

Methuen's  One-and-Threepenny  Series 

The  novels  in  this  series  have  taken  front  rank  among  the  hosts  of 
cheap  books.  They  are  beautifully  produced,  well  printed  in  large  type, 
and  tastefully  bound.  The  pictorial  wrappers  are  especially  noticeable 
and  distinguish  this  series  from  its  nvals. 
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